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At the treaty at Philadelphia, in 1728, Sassoonan, ad- 
dressing himself to Mr. James Logan, the proprietary | 
secretary, and principal commissioner for land affairs, 
said, ‘ That he was grown old, and was troubled to see 
the Christians settle on lands that the /ndians had ne- 
ver been paid for; they had settled on his lands, for | 
which he had never received any thing; that he was 
now an old man, and must soon die; that his children 
may wonder to see all their father’s lands gone from , 
them without his receiving any thing for them; that the 
Christians made their settlements very near them, and 
they would have no place left of their own to live on; that 
this might occasion a difference between their children 
hereafter,and he would willingly prevent any misunder- 
standing that might happen.” 

Mr. Logan, with the leave of the gov ernor, answer- 
ed, ‘That he was no otherwise concerned in the lands 
of the province, than as he was entrusted with other 


| nor, that it was but justand r. 


| complaints removed. 


| ed. 


commissioners, by the proprietor, to manage his affairs | 


of property in his absence; that William Penn jad made 
tt arule, never to suffer any lands to be settled by his 
people, till they were first purchased of the Indians; thet 
his commissioners had followed the sume rule, and how 
little reason there was for any complaint against him or 
the commissioners, he would make appear. He then 
proceeded to relate to them the circumstances connect- 
ed with the release of 1718, for the lands from Duck 


Creek to near the furks of Delaware, and that the Indians | 


were then entirely satisfied with it; 
of release was then read to them. 
Sassoonan and Of/iekasset, both acknowledged this 
deed to be true, and that they had been paid for all the 
lands therein mentioned; but Sassoonan said, the lands 
beyond these bounds had never been paid for; that 


and the instrument | 
| Schuylkill, about thirty miles 


these reached no farther than a few miles beyond Oley, but | 


that their lands »n Tulpyhockin, were seated by the Chris- 
tians. 


Mr. Logan answered, that he understood, at the time | 


that deed was drawn, and ever since, that the Lechay 
hills or mountains, stretched away a little from below 
Lechay, or the forks of Delaware, to those hilis on Sus- 
quehanna, that lie about ten miles above Pexton; Mr. 
Farmer said those hills passed from Lechay,a few miles 
above Oley, and reached no further, and that Tulpyhoc- 
kin lands lay beyond them. 

Whether, continued Mr. Logan, those lands of T'l- 

yhockin were within or without the bounds mentioned 
in the deeds, he well knew that the Indians, some few 
years since, were seated on them, and that he, with the 
other commissioners, would never consent that any set- 
tlement should be made on lands where the In tians were 
seated; that these lands were settled wholly against 
their minds, and even without their knowledge; but he 
desired of the Indians, that though these people had 


seated themselves on the 7alpyhockin lands without the | 


commissioners, leave or consent, yet that they would 
not offer them any violence, or injure them, but wait 
till such time as that the matter could be adjusted.” 

In this the Indians acquiesced, and having waited 
some time without receiving any satisfaction for their 
land, and the encroachments still increasing, they re- 
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iitbind their complaints. The Fiench at sentiead were 
‘likewise endeavoring to gain them over to their inte- 
rest, and it was seen both by the assembly and gover- 
‘asonable, and that it con- 
cerned the peace of the country, that the Indians 
| should be made easy respecting their lands, and their 
The state of affairs guve rise to 
| the treaty of 1732, shortly after the arrival of Thomas 
| Penn, who was present at it. See votes of assembly, 
| vol. 3, page 158. 

Previous, however, to this treaty, there appears to 
have been a release, but uot recorde’, from sundry In- 
'dians, forall the land on botir sides of the Brandywine 
‘creck, from the mouth thereof, where it enters the ri- 
ver Delaware, up to a crrtain rock ‘in the said creek, 
near the upper line of Abraham Marshal’s land It is 
unimportant to Inquire at what point this purchase end- 
It could have been intended merely to extinguish 
some claims, probably not well founded; and the same 
land was included in the release of 1718. This release 
is dated, May 3tst, 1726. 

September 7th, 1732, Sassoonan alias Allummapis, 
sachem of the Schuylkill Indians, Elalupis, Ohopamen, 
Pesquetomen, Muyemo, Partridge, Tepakoaset, al as Joe, 
erant all those tracts of land or lands, lying on or near 
the river Schuylkill, or any of the branches, streams, 
fountains, or springs thereof, eastward or westward, and 
all the lands lying in ur near any swamps, marshes, 
fens, or meadows, the waters or streams of which flow 
into or towards the river Schuylkill, situate, lying, and 
being between those hills called Lechay hills, and those 

called Kekachtanemin hills, which cross the said river 
above the said Lechav 
hills, and all land whatsoever lying within the said 
bounds, and between the branches of Delaware river 
on the eastern side of the said land, and the branches or 
streams running into the river Susquehanna on the 
western side of the said land. That is to say, all those 


lands situate, lying, and being on the said river Schuyl- 
| kill, and the branches thereof, between the mountains 


called Lechay to the south, and the hills or mountains 
called Kekachtanemin on the north, and between the 
branches of the Delaware river on the east, and the wa- 
ters falling into the Susquehanna river on the west. 

Ratified hy Lingohonoa, a Schuylkill Indian, who was 
not present at signing the foregoing deed, 12.h July, 
1742, 

Confirmed by deed of release, 20th of August, 1733, 
which is in fact a release for the consideration of said 
lands, received by them. This release is also confirmed 
by Lingahonoa, 12th July, 1742, acknowledging that he 
had received his portion of the consideration. 

These deeds and releases have never been recorded. 

The lands at Tulpehocken were quieted by this deed; 
but as it embraced none of the lands on the Delaware, 
or branches leading into it, the discontent of the Indians 
still continued with regard to the settlements at the Mi- 
nissinks, near forty miles above the Lechay hills, which 
was the northern boundary according to ‘the deed of 
1718. Although consi iderable obscuri ity rests upon the 
deed of 1686, yet presuming its existence, the purchase 
had never been walked out. And if any relisnce can 
be placed in the authenticity of a letter from James 

}Logan, dated 2Uth November, 1727, and printed a 
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London in the year 1759, and said to nai been com- 
pared with the original then in being, any claim under 
the deed of 1686, would appear to have been abandon- 
ed. The letter is in these words, “Friend Thomas 
Watson, this morning I wrote to thee by Joe Taylor, 
concerning warrants th: it may be offered thee to be laid 
out on the Minissink lands, and was then of opinion that 
the bearer hereof, Joseph Wheeler, proposed to lay his 
there. Having since seen him, he tells me he has no 
such thought, but would have it laid three or four 
miles above Durham, on a spot of pretty good land 
there amongst the hills, and [I think at some distance 
from the river, proposing, as he svys, to live there him 
self with his kinsman, who was here with him; pray 
take the first opportunity to mention it to I. Langhorne, 
for if he has no considerable objection to tt, (that i is, if 
he has laid no right on it,) [ cannot see that we should 


make any other than that it is no’ purchased of the In- | 


dians, which is so material an one, that without their 
previous engagement to part with it very reasonably, it 
cannot be surveyed there. But of this, they themselves, 
I mean Joseph Wheeler, &c. propose to take care. 
This is what offers on this head, from thy loving friend, 
James Logan.” The fo'ks of Delaware were, not- 
withstanding, settled; and to this, among other causes, 


was attributed by the writers of the day, the alienation | 


of the Delawares and the Shawanese, from the British | 
interests. 


clamors of the Delawares, it is said the proprietor com- 


plained of them to the Five Nations. In 1736, the de- | 


puties of the Five Nations arrived, and a treaty was 


ant agent. ‘he deed of 1756 is as follows: 

October 11th, 1736 Whereas the late proprietary 
of the province of Pennsylvania, William Penn, Esq. 
soon after his first arrival in the said province, took 
measures to have the river Susquehanna, with all the 
lands lying on both sides of the same, purchased for 
him and his heirs, of those Indians of the Five Nations 
inhabiting in the province of New York, who claimed 
the property thereof, and accordingly did purchase 
them of Col. Thomas Dungan, formerly governor of 
New York, and pay for the same; notwithstanding 
which, the Indians of the Five Nations aforesaid, have 
continued to claim aright in and to the said river and 
Jands, nor have those claims been hitherto adjusted; 
whereupon the said sachems or chiefs, having, with all 
the others of the said nations, met the last summer at 
their great council, held in the country of the said On- 
ondagoes, did resolve and conclude that a final period 
and conclusion should be put to all disputes that might 
possibly arise on that occasion, and having appointed 
the aforesaid sachems or chiefs, as plenipotentiaries of 
all those nations to repair to Philadelphia, in order to 
confirm the several treaties of peace which have hither- 
to been concluded between them,and the said province, 
and also to settle and adjust all demands and claims that 
have been heretofore made, or hereafter may be made 
touching or concern‘ng the aforesaid river Susquehan- 
na, and the lands lying on both sides thereof; and the 
said sachems or chiefs of the Five Nations aforesaid 


tions, renewed and ratified the treaties of friendship 
and peace subsisting between them and the said pro- 
vince, did afterwards proceed to treat and agree with 
the honorable the proprietors thereof, about the said 
river and lands. Now know ye, &c. grant, &c. to 


John Penn, Thomas Penn, and Richard Penn, their | 
heirs, successors and assigns, all the said river Susque. | 
hanna, with the lands lying on both sides thereof, to ex- 


tend eastward as far as the heads of the branches or | 
springs which run into the said Susquehanna, and all 


the lands lying on the west side of the said river, to the 


setting of the sun, and to extend from the mouth of the | 
said river, northward, up the same to théhills or moun- 
tains called in the language of the said nations Taya- 


[Novempen 


— a — UD 


ae ———_ as 


mentasachta, and by the Delaws re Indians, the Kekach- 
tanamin hills Signed by 23 Indian chiefs of the Onon- 
dago, Seneca, Oneida, and Tuscarora nations, recorded 
in Book C, vol. 1, page 277, May 7th, 1741. 

W hat is remarkable at this period, is, that the Indian 
chiefs, on their return, staid several days with Conrad 
Weiser, at Tulpehocken, and there executed the fol- 
lowing deed dated October 25th, 1736, which is proved 
and recoided in Book C. vol. 2, page 350, May 22d, 
1741. 

We, the chiefs of the Six Nations of Indians, the On- 
ondagoes, tsanundow: ans, or Sennekas, Cayoogoes, 
Oneydss, Tuscaroroes, (in behalf also of the Canyingoes, 
or Moh: cks, ) ,) who have l.tely, at Philadelphia, by our 
deed in writing, dated the Lith d: iy of this instant, Oc- 
tober, released to John Penn, Thomas Penn, and Rich- 
ard Penn, proprietors of Pennsylvania, and to their 
heirs and successors, all our right, claim, and preten- 
sions to all the lands on both sides of the river Susque- 
hanna, from the mouth thereof as far northwar2, or up 
the said river as that ridge of hills called the Tyoninha- 
saclita, or endless mountains, westward to the setting 
of the sun, and eastward to the farthest springs of the 


waters running into the said river, do hereby further 


declare, that our true intent and meaning by the said 
writing, was and is to release, and we do hereby more 
expressly release to the said proprietors, &c. all the 


| lands lying within the bounds and limits of the govern- 
After several ineffectual attempts to compose the 


ment of Pennsylvania, beginning eastward on the river 
Delaware, as far northward as the said ridge, or chain 
of endless mountains, as they cross the country of Penn- 


'sylvania, from the eastward to the west; and they fur- 


held with them, at which Conrad Weiser was animport- | ther engage, never to sell any of their lands to any but 


| the proprietors, or children of William Penn. 


There is anindorsement of ratification on this deed, 
dated 9th of July, 1754, signed by nine Indians, 

But notwiths'anding this latter deed, it was earnestly 
contended by those who were unfriendly to the proprie- 
tary proceedings, and probably from an apprehension 
or foresight of the disasters which ensued, that the 
right of the Five Nations lay only on the waters which 
run into the Susquehanna; and as they claimed no lands 
on the Delaware, they could by that instrument convey 
none. However this fact m: \y have been, we find about 
eighteen months afterwards, the proprietors procured 
a release from the Delawares, for at least part of these 
lands, or a confirmation of the supposed deed of 1686, 
or the walking purchase. This singular release is in 
the following words: 

August 25th, 1757. We, Teshakomen, alias Tishe- 
kunk, and Nootamis, alias Nutimus, two of the sache- 
mas, or chiefs of the Delaware Indians, having almost 
three years ago, at Durham, begun a treaty with our 
honorable brethren, John and Thomas Penn, and from 
thence another meeting was appointed to be at Penns- 
bury the next spring following, to which we repaired, 
with Lap pawinzoe, and several others of the Delaware 
Indians, at which treaty several deeds were produced, 


, |and shewed tous by our said brethren, concerning se- 


veral tracts of land, which our forefathers had more than 
fifty years ago, b: argained and sold unto our good friend 


, /and brother William Penn, the father of the said John 
having for themselves, and on behalf of the said Na- | 


and Thomas Penn, and in par a one deed from 
| Maykeerickkisho, Sayhoppy and Taughhaughsey, the 
chiefs or kings of the northern Indians on Delaware, 
who for, &c. did grant, &c. all those lands lying and 
being in the province of Pennsylvania, beginning upon 
a line formerly laid out from a corner spruce tree by 
the river Delaware, (Makeerikkitton,) and from thence 
running along the ledge or foot of the mountains, west- 
| northwest to a corner white ovk, marked with the letter 
,P. standing by the Indian path that leadeth to an Indian 
| town called Playwickey, and from thence «xtending 
westward to Neshameny creek, from which sa‘d line, 
the said tract or tracts thereby granted, doth extend 
itself back into the woods, as faras aman can go in one 
day and an half, and bounded on the westerly side with 
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the creek called sashentenney: or the most westerly | consideration about fifty: five years ago, (alluding t to the 
westerly branch thereof, and from thence by a line | deed of 1686, confirmed by the deed of 1737 .)—That 
to the utmost extent of the said one | they continued their former disturbances, a had the 
day and an half’s journey, and from thence | insolence to write letters to some of the magistrates of 
to the aforesaid river Delaware, and from | this government, wherein they had abused the worthy 
thence down the several cour-es of the said river to the | proprietaries, and treated them with the utmost rude- 
first mentioned spruce tree, &c. But some of our old} ness and ill manners; that being loth, out of regard to 
men being absent, we requested more time to consult | the Six Nations, to punish the the Delawares as they 
with our people, which request being granted, we have, | deserved, he had sent two messages to inform them 
after more than two years, from the treaty at Pennsbu- | the Six Nation deputies were expected here, «nd 
ry, now come to Philadelphia, together with our chief} should be acquainted with their behaviour. That as 
sachem, Monockykichan, and several of our old men. | the Six Nations, on all occasions, apply to this govern- 
They then acknowledge that they were satisfied that! ment to remove all white people that are settled on 
the above described tract was granted by the persons | lands before they are purchased from them, and as the 
above mentioned, and agree to release to the proprie- | government use their endeavours to turn such people 
tors all right to that tract, and desire it may be walked, | off, so now he expects from them that they wili cause 
travelled, or gone over by persons arenes fur that | these Indians to remove from the lands in the forks of 
purpose. (Signed,) Manockykichon, Lappawinzoe, | Delaware, and not give any further disturbance to the 
Teshacomin, Nootamis.—And witnessed by twelve oth- | persons who are now in possession. 
er Indians, in token of full and free consent, besides! The deedsand letters were then read,and the draught 
other witnesses. Recorded May 8th, 1741, in book C | exhibited. 
vol. 1, page 282. Cunassutezo, in the name of the deputies, told the 


‘The walk was accordingly made; but it tended only | Sovernor, ‘*That they saw the Delawares had been an 
to increase the dissatisfaction of the Indians. —In giving | Unruly people, and were altogether in the wrong; that 
. . . 27 ‘ . > > "Q . € hy Ty > 
this summary of the causes and effects of the Indian | they had concluded to “ move them, and oblige them 
treaties, it is not designed, nor is it calculated, to en- | '° $0 _— the river Delaware, and quit all claim to 
croach on the province of history, which embrz aces a | Any lands on this side for the future, since they had re- 
broader ground, but merely to connect them together, | ©¢ ived p: ay for them, and t is gone through their guts 
and shew how intimately they depend on each other. | long ayo.” —Then addressing himself to the Delawares. 
Nor will it escape the observation of the reader, how | ina violent and singular strain of invective, he said, 
° . > ° | 66 Ene a. . . 
materially the frequent recurrence to, and confirmation | “* 4 hey deserved to be t taken by the hair of the head, 
of, Col, Dongan’s deed, bears upon the deed of the Lith and shaked severely, till they recovered their senses, 
July, 1754, from the Indians to Connecticut claimants, | and became sober; and he had seen with his eyes adeed 
whether that deed were real or fictitious. | signed by nine of their ancestors about fifty years ago, 
This walk extended, it is said, about thirty miles be Jecdanpa et me, CAYS7y | + or err i 
1S Case, © ce, > “§ be | many years since, (1737,) by some of themselves, anc 
yond the Lehigh hills; _ the Kittatinny arene | chiefs, vet living, (Sassoonan and Nutimus were pre- 
and a draught of it was made by Surveyor General Last | sent,) to the number of fifteen and upwards; ** but how 
burn,including the best of the lands in the forks of De- | come you, continued he to the Velawures, to take upon 
laware, and the Minissinks. ‘The walkers were expert, | you to sell lands at all? We conquered you; we made 
and the Indians who could not keep up with them, | \women of you; you know you are women, and can no 
complained that they ran; and moreover it would ap- | more sell land than women; nor is it fit you should have 
pear that their expectation was that the walk was to | the power of selling lands, since you would abuse it, 
be made up the river, by its ia Sasi ” me net oe | this land that you claim is gone through your guts; 
to enter further into the controversy than to exhibit the | you have been furnished with clothes, meat, and drink, 
res wrtaeme dase eee fanset) Ler ran Tene ae fom See ae 
Pes é ike children as you are. But what makes you se 
the French, who were always ready, in those times, to | Jands in the dark? Did you ever tell us that you had 
—— their diss ncn ered _ the RF sevens sold this land? Did we ever oe any part,even the 
and others, who signed: the release Of tfof, were not) value ofa pipe shank, from you for it? You have told 
willing to quit the lands, nor give quiet possession to! usa blind aa that you nial a messenger to us, to in- 
the people who came to take up the lands and settle in! fp, : Sa a sil al P m 
the forks ‘They remonstratcd freely, and declared | we ever heard any thing about t, This is acting ia the 
their resolution of fae tee panne by force of | dark, and very different from the conduct our Six Na- 
arms. In the year 1741, therefore, a message was sent | tions observe in the sales of land. On such cccasions 
to the Six Nations, who, it was weil known, had great they give public notice,and invite all the Indians of their 
authority over the Delawares, to press them to come | united nations and, give them all a share of the present 
down and force the Delawares to quit the forks. They | they receive for their lands This is the behavior of 
? , ge + 7 »ot Ac ' sgn” . . . 
accordingly came in the SUmBMer OF 1742, to the number | the wise united nations. But we find you are none of 
of two hundred and thirty. Governor Thoma + his | our blood; you act a dishonest part not only in this, but 
message to the assembly of the 24th July » in that year, | in other matters; your ears are ever open to slanderous 
among other things, tells them, } hat their oaee reports about your brethren. For all these reasons we 
down was not i one oe ee re the ofthe | charge you to remove instantly; we don’t give you liberty 
province, in regard tosome indians who had threaten: ¢y think about it. You are women. Take the advice 
ed to maintain by force their possession of lands which | of a wise man, and remove instantly. You may return 
had been long ago purchased of them,and since convey- | to the other side of Delaware where you came from; 
ed by the proprietaries to some of our own inhabitants: but we do not know whether, considering how you 
Seta Dried cae we anes oh socials aneomaycs| rn eeannes. Sones, Ye 8 Pee 
l , ’ ’ 5 ssayed | live there, or whether you have not swallowed that lan 
to corrupt their fidelity, and to persuade them to turn | down your throats, as well as the land on this side. We 
their arms against us. Votes of assembly, vol. 5, page | therefore assign you two places to go to, either to Wy- 
481—2. /omen or Shamokin. You may. go to either of these 
At this treaty, at Philalelphia, the governorinformed places, and then we shall have you more under our 
the d puties of the conduct of their cousins, a branch of | eye, and shall see how you behave. Dun’t deliberate, 
the Delawares, who gave the province some disturbance | but remove away, and take this belt of wampum.” He 
about the lands the proprietors purchased of them, | then forbigajpem ever to intermiddle in land affairs, or 
and for which their ancestors had received a valuable , ever hereafter pretend to sell any land,and commanded 
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them, as he had something to transact with the English, 
immediately to depart the council. 

The Velawares dared not disobey this peremptory 
command. They immediately left the council, and 
soon after removed from the forks; some,it is said, went 
to Wyoming and Shamokin, and some to the Ohio. 
Thus strangely was terminated the purchase of 1686— 
admitting the deed to have once existed. But even at 
this treaty with the Six Nations,it was not admitted that 
the proprietary right extended beyond the Kitt chtinny 
hills; and the deputies complained that they were not 
well used with respect to the land sti'l unsold by them ” 
* Your people, (they said, ) daily settle on these lands, 
and spoil our Hunting. We must insist on your remov- 
ing them, as you know they have no right to settle to the 
northward of the Kittochtinny hills. In particular we re- 
new our complaints against some people who are set- 
tled on Juniata,a branch of Susquehanna, and all along 
the banks of that river as far as Muhaniay, and desire 
they may forthwith be made to go off the land, for 
they do great damage to our cousins the Delawares.” 

With respect to the people settled at Juniata, the 
Governor replied, ‘* that some magistrates were sent 
expressly to remove them, and he thought no persons 
would presume to stay after that.” Here they inter- 
rupted the Governor, and said, ‘* These persons who 
were sent do not do their duty; so far from removing 
the people, they made surveys for themselves, and they 
are inleague with the trespas-ers; we desire more effec- 
tual methods may be used,and honester men employed,” 
which th» Governor promised should be done. But we 
shall have occasion again to recur to this point. It is 
necessary only to add, at this time, the strong expres- 
sions of the speaker to the Governor—‘*We have given 
the river Juniata for a hunting place to our cousins,the 
Delaware Indians, and our brethren the Starenese, and 
we ourselves hunt there sometimes. We therefore de 
sire you will immediately by force remove all those that 
live on the river Juniata.” And what less could be de- 
manded after the expulsion of the Deluwares from the 
Forks? 

Soon after this it appearcd that the Shawnese were 
endeavouring to draw the Delawares from Shamokin to 
the Ohio, and that there were some heart-burnings be- 
tween the Delawares and the Six Nations, and that the 
former only wanted a favourable opportunity to throw 
off the yoke, which they afterwards did, and to revenge 
the insults that had been offered to them at Philadel. 
phia, in 1742. See votes of assembly, vol. 3, p. 555, 

We sh. ll now proceed to the causes and circumstan- 
ces which produced the treaty and purchases of 1749. 


A meeting of the deputies from each of the Six Na- 
tions, had been appointed, by the grand council at 
Onondago, to go to Philadelphia, on business of impor- 
tance. The Senecas first arrived there, ‘‘ One of the 
most considerable points,” (said the speaker to the go- 
vernor, ) ‘* which induced the council to send deputies 
at this time, was, that they had heard the white people 
had begun to settle on their side the blue mountains 
And we the deputies of the Senecas, staying so long at 
Wyomen, had an opportunity of inquiring into the truth 
of this information, and to our surprise found the story 
confirmed, with this addition, that even this spring, 
since the governor’s arrival, numbers of families were 
beginning to muke settlements. As our boundaries are 
so well known, and so remarkably distinguished by a 
range of high mountains, we could not suppose this 
could be done by mistake, but either it must be done 
wickedly by bad people, without the knowledge of the 
governor, or that the new governor has brought some 
instructions from the king, or the proprietaries relating 
to this affair, whcreby we are like to be much burt. 
The governor will be pleased to tell us, whether he has 
brought any orders from the king or the proprietaries 
for these people to settle on our lands; and if not, we 
earnestly des re they may be made to remove instantly 
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with all their effects, to prevent the sad consequences 
which will otherwise ensue.” 

The governor acknowledges, in answer, That the 
people’s settling on Juniata was contrary to the engage- 
ments of this government to the Indians; that he had 
received no orders in favour of them; that they had no 
countenance from the government, that no endeavours 
should be wanting on his part to bring the offenders to 
Justice, and to prevent all future causes of complaint. 
Nothing else wasdone at this meeting, and the Senecas 
departed; but on their return they met the other depu- 
ties; and afier considerable deliveration, and notwith- 
standing the opposition of Conrad Weiser,they all came 
to Philadelphia, accompanied by some Mohickans,Tute- 
las, Delawares,and Nanticokes,in number two hundred 
and eighty, about the 14th of August, 1749. Canassa- 
tego wasagain the speaker. Thev renewed the com- 
plaints about the settlements on the unpurchased lands; 
that by treaties all white people were to have been 
hindered from settling the lands not purchased of them; 
and if they did, the government engaged to remove 
them when discovered; but since it might be attended 
with a great deal of trouble, and having observed the 
pec ple’s settlements, they were willing to give up the 
lands on the east side of Susquehanna, from the blue 
hills towhere Thomas Magee, the Indian trader lived, 
and leave it to the government to assign the worth of 
them. Butas tothe hunting grounds of their cousins 
the Nanticokes, and other Indians, living on the waters 
of Juniata, they must use more vigorous measures, and 
forcibly remove them. 

On consultation, and their agreement to extend the 
purchase, so as to carry its breadth to the Welaware, 
the following deed was executed on the 22d day of 
August, 1749. 

We Canasatago, Sataganachly, Kanalshyiacayon, and 
Canechwadeeron, sachems or chi: fs of the Indian na- 
tron called the Onontagers, Cayanoekea, Kanatsany- 
Agash Vass, Caruchianachaqui, sachenis or chiefs of the 
Indian nation called the Sinickers. Peter Ontachsax,and 
Christian Diaryhogon, sachems or chiefs of the Indian 
nation called the Mohocks; Saristagnoah, Watshatuhon 
and Anuchnaxqua, sachems or chiefs of the Indian na- 
tion called the Oneyders, ‘Tatis Tawis, Kachnoaraase- 
ha, and Takachquontas, sachems or chiefs of the Indian 
nation called the Cayiukers. Tyierox, Balichwanonach- 
shy, sachems or chiefs of the Indian nation called the 
Tuscorrorow. Tachnechdorus, Sagoguchiathon, and 
Cachnaora-katak-ke, sachems or chiefs of the Indian 
nation called the Shomoken Indians. Nutimus and 
Qualpaghach, sachems or chiefs of the Indian nation 
called the Delawares; and Bachsinosa, sachem or chief 
of the Indian nation called the Shawanes, in considera- 
tion of £500, grant, sell, &c. all that tract or parcel of 
land lying and being within the following limits and 
bounds, and thus described. Beginning at the hills or 
mountains called in the language of the Five Nation 
Indians Tyanuntasachta, cr endless hills, and by the 
Delaware Indians Kekactany hills, on the east side of 
the river Susquehanna, being in the north west line or 
boundary of the tract of land formerly purchased by 
the said proprietaries from the said Indian nations, bv 
their deed of the 11th of October, 1736; and from 
thence running up the said river by the several courses 
thereof,to the first or nearest mountain to the north side 
or mouth of the creek called in the language of the said 
Five Nation Indians, Cantaguy, and in the language of 
the Delaware Indians Maghonioy, and from thence ex- 
tending by adirect or straight line to be run from the 
said mountain on the north side of the said creek to the 
main branch of Delaware river, at the north side of the 
mouth of the creek called Lechawachsein, and from 
thence to return across Lechawachsein creek aforesaid, 
down to the river Delaware by the several courses 
thereof to the Kekaclitany hills aforesaid, and from 
thence by the range of said hills to the place of begin- 
ning, as more fully appears by a map annexed; and also 
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all the parts of the rivers Susquehanna and Delaware 
from shore to shore which are opposite to said lands, 
and all the islands in said rivers, &c. 

This deed is recorded, May 6th, 1752, in book H, 
vol. 2, p. 204. 

This purchase is distinctly marked by natural boun- 
daries, so as not to be mistaken. And at this tre ity the 
engagement was renewed,tiat the white people should 
be removed fromthe Juniata. Pri clamations were 
accordingly issued, but disregarded by the settlers on 
the unpurchased lands. In May 175C, Richard Peters, 
then secretary of the Land Office, with some magis- 
trates, was sent to remove them. Of this circumstance | 
further notice will be hereafter taken, in the course of | 
the note. See votes of assembly, vol. 4th, p. 137. But 
these proceedings appear to have had little effect 
Numbers were spirited up to stay, and others went and | 
settled by them, so that in a few years the settlements | 
in the Indian country were more numerous and farther 
thanever. See governor Hamilton’s message, ibid.— 
and also p. 599, 517, 528. 

It is necessary merely to mention the treaty of Car- 
lisle in 1753, Canassatego, and several of the sachems 
attached to the British interests, were dead; and the 
sachems at the head of the council of the Six Nations 
was known to be in the French interest, and the affec- 
tions of that people appeared to be much shak.n. 
Those who adhered to us were threatened by the arms 
of the French, and Indian affairs wore a most gloomy 
aspect. See votes of assembly, vol. 4, p, 152. At) 
this critical time the Indian friends were unwilling to do | 
any thing wiick would give room to suspect their fidel- | 
ity. They remonstrated it is true; but they remonstrat- 
ed without threats. They desired that our people 
would forbear settling on the Indian lands over the Al- 
legheny h Ils; for so far they now encroached, although 
none of the land on the west side of the Susquehai.na | 
beyond the north, or Kittatiny mountain had been pur- | 
chased. They advised the government to call back | 
their people; that none should settle on the Juniata | 
lands, till matters were settled between them and the 
French, ‘‘ lest damage should be done, and we should | 
think ill of them.”’ The council books, and votes of | 
assembly shew the great anxiety of the government to 
strengthen the fidelity of the Six Nations, and of the 
Delaware and Qhio Indians; communications by means 
of agents were frequent, and the presents considerable; 
until the unfortunate purchase of 1754, contributed to 
kindle a flame which could be extinguished only by a 
deluge of blood. See votes of assembly, vol. 4, pages 
336, 392—4—9. 

The treaty of Albany, in 1754, with the Six Nations, 
was held by orders of the king. The lords of trade and 
plantations had recommended this, that all the provin- 
ces, if practicable, might be comprised in one general 
treaty, to be made in his majesty’s name, as the prac- 
tice of each province making a separate treaty for it- 
self in its own name, was considered to be improper,and 
attended with great inconveniences to his majesty’s ser- 
vice; votes of assembly,vol. 4, pages 279, 28U, 286. See 
the whole proceedings in the minutes of council, Book 
M, page 339, to 386. 

The Indian deed executed at Albany, is dated July 
6th, 1754, and is as follows:— 

Henry Peters, Abraham Peters, Blandt, Johannes 
Satfyhowano, Johannes Kanadakayon, Abraham Sas- 
taghredohy, sachems or chiefs of the Mohawk nation. 
Aneegnaxqua ‘Taraghurus, Tohaghaaghquyserry, alias 
Kachneghdackons sachems of chiefs of the Oneydo na- 
tion. Otsinughyada, alias Bunt, in behalf of himself, 
and all the sachems and chiefs of the Onondago nation. 
Scanuraty, Tannaghdorus, Tokaaiyon, Kaghradodon, 
sachems or chiefs of the Cayuga nation. Kah chdodon, 
alias Groote Younge, Takeghsatu; Tiyonenkokaraw, 
sachems of chiefs of the Seneca nation. Suntrughwac- 
kon, Sagochsidodagon, Tohashuwangarus Orontakayon, 

alias John Nixon, ‘listoaghton, sachems or chiefs of the 
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Tuscarora nation, in consideration of £400 lawful mo- 
ney of N.York,grant,&c. to ‘Thomas and Richard Penn, 
“all the lands lying within the said province of Pennsyl- 
vania,boun:led and limited as follows, namely, beginning 
at the Kitrochtinny or blue hills, on the west branch of 
Susquehanna river,and thence by the said,a mile above 
the mouth of a certain creek called Kayarondinhagh,; 
thence northwest and by west as far as the said pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania extends to its western lines ur 
boundaries; thence along the said western line to the 
south line or boundary of said province; thence by the 
said south line or boundary to the south side of the said 
Kittochtinny hills; thence by the south side of said hills, 
to the place of beginning: recorded in Book H, vol. 5, 
page 392, February 3d, 1755. 

The history of this eventful period is still within the 
memory of many yet living. Many of the Indian tribes 
seeing their lands gone, joined the French, and in the 
following year fatally evinced their resentment at Brad- 
dock’s field. The settlers were driven into the interior, 
their improvements were laid waste, and desolation 
marked the path of the warriors. 

Governor Morris, in his address to the assembly, No- 
vember 3d, 1755, expressly tells them, ** that it seemed 
clear from the different accounts he had received, that 
the French had gained to their interest the Delaware 
and Shawanese Indians, under the ensnaring pretence 
of restoring them to their country; votes of assembly, 
vol. 4, page 492. The assembly themselves, in a reply 
to governor Denny, in June 1757, say, ‘‘it is rendered 
beyond contradiction plain, that the cause of the pre- 
sent Indian incursions in this province, and the dreadful 
calamities, many of the inhabitants have suffered, have 
arisen, in great measure, from the exorbitant and un- 
reasonable purchase made, or supposed to be made of 
the Indians, and the manner of making them. —So ex- 
orbitant, that the natives complain that they have nota 
country left to subsist in;” ib. 718, 722, 728, 737, 738. 
The fact was indeed notorious in both hemispheres, al- 
though some palliation was attempted in the report made 
of the conferences at Carlisle in 1753. After the treaty 
of 1758, it was however fully admitted by John Penn 
himself, who was then governor, upon communicating 
a letter from general Gage, on the subject of the con- 
tinued discontent of some of the western Indians; “I 
would willingly, he said to the assembly, take every 
measure in my power, not to remove the just causes of 
their complaints of past injuries, but to protect their 
persons and properties for the future.” And general 
Gage’s letter thus communicated, has this remarkable 
paragraph. ‘*The encroachments made upon the Indian 
lands, for which they could obtain no justice, with the 
daily threats of more invasions of their property, lost us 
the affections of the savages before, and was the princi- 
pal reason for them throwing themselves into the arms 
of the French for protection. From hence arose the 
hostilities they committed upon us in 1754 and 1755, 
and the war that followed. Thesame causes will have 
the same effects.” Votes of assembly, vol. 6, pages 
7—8. 

It further appears from Conrad Weiser’s Journal of 
his conference with the Indians at Aughwich, that the 
dissatisfaction with the purchase of 1754, was general, 

they said they did not understand the points of the 
compass, and if the line was so run as to include the 
west branch of Susquchanna, they would never agree 
to it. Whatever pretences there were for it, (for it 
was suggested that the Connecticut commissioners were 
endeavouring to treat for some lands claimed by them, 
and had been making surveys above Shamokin, 2nd that 
this deed was intended to prevent the interference, ) it 
is evident it left but a small part of the province to the 
natives, and that mountainous, and in a part too, most 
open to the Connecticut claimants. The lands where 
the Shawanese and Ohio Indians lived,and the hunting 
grounds of the Delawares, the Nanticokes, and the Tu- 
teloes, were all included, 
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It will be evident also, that the course of the deed 
from Kayarondinghagh, or Penns-creek, was greatly 
mistaken,and that the line northwest and by west, would 
not strike the western boundary of the province; but 
would most probably have crossed the west branch u 
Susquehanna, a few miles below the mouth of Sinnem- 
ahoning, and have intersected the northern boundary a 
little to the west of Conewango creek. 

The serious consequences likely to ensue to the Bri- 
tish interests, occasioned an application to the proprie- 
tors in England, from the government, through the 
lords commissioners of trade,and the proprietorsagreed 
to limit the bounds of the purchase; and a cominission 
was sent over, authorizing and directing a treaty to be 
held for that purpose, which commission isin the office 
of the secretary of the Land Office. 

Previous to this treaty, great exertions were made to 
bring about an accommodation with the Delaware and 
Shawanese Indians, which was at length accomplished. 
These transactions will be found in the council books, 
and in the votes of assembly, vol. 4, p. 563, 583, 671, 
672, 681. 

We come therefore to the deed of October 25d, 
1758, executed at Easton, which is as follows. 

We Nichai Karaghiaghdatie,one of the chiefs and sa- 
chems of the Mohock nation; Assarodunqua,one of the | 
sachems and chiefs of the Onondago nation; Sagebsa- | 
don, or Tagesbata, one of the sachems or chiefs of the | 
Seneca nation; Thomas King, alias Sagubsonyont, sa- | 
chem and chief of the Oneyda nation; Tokaboyon, sa 
chem and chief of the Cayuga nation; Wisbaquontagush, 
sachem and chief of the Tuscarora nation; on behalf of 
ourselves and all the nations aforesaid,send greeting. — 
Whereas by a deed poll, bearing date at Albany, the 
6th day of Julv,1754,the sachems and chiefs of the said 
Six Nations, for, &c. (£400,) did grant and confirm to | 
Thomas and Richard Penn, all the lands lying within 
the said province, &c. beginning at the Kittochinny or 
blue hills on the west bank of Susquehanna river, and | 
thence bythe said river to a mile above the mouth of a | 
certain creek called Kaarondinbab, (since John Penn’s 
creek,) thence northwest and by west as far as the said 
province of Pennsylvania extended, to its western line 
or boundary, thence along the said western line to the 
south line or boundary of the said province, then by the 
said south line or boundary to the south side of the said 
Kittochtinny hill, thence by the south side of the said 
hill along the said hill to the place of beginning, &c. 
And whereas bv an endorsement in writing on the bck 
of the said deed, it was stipulated and agreed on 
part of the said land proprictaries, by tieir agent, that 
whenever the lands in the said deed,over the Apalachian | 
or Allegheny hill, should be settled, the Indians who | 
signed che deed were to receive a further sum, not ex 
ceeding the con-iderstion money in the said deed men- 
tioned, &c. And whereas since the execution of said 
deed, it having been represented to the said proprie- 
tors, that notwithstanding the said purchase was fairly | 


made, yet there were some among the Indians who | 
were disgusted with the said purchase, and were desirous 
that all that part of the said purchase for which they | 
were to receive a further consideration by the terms of 
the indorsement of the said deed should be reserved | 
for them, they the said proprietors, Thomas Penn and 
Richard Penn, did authorize, appoint and empower | 
Richard Peters and Conrad Weiser, Esqrs. their agents | 
and attornies,to release and surrender to the said Six Na- 
tions all the lands comprised within the herein before 
recited deed, lying to the northward and westward of 
the Allegheny hill, provided they the said Six Nations 
or their deputies at the same time, did ful:y and effec 

tually agree, stipulate and settle the exact and certain | 
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pear. And whereas at a treaty held at Easton, on the 
23d October, instant, the certain and exact bounds of 
sich parts of the lands included in the before men- 
tioned deed or purchase, which are and shal) remain to 
the said proprietors, have been amicably and freely 
stipulated and settled between the aforesaid sachems 
and chiefs, and Richard Peters and Conrad Weiser, 
Esqrs. &c. and are hereby declared to be as follows, 
that is to say, beginning at the Kittachinny or blue hills 
on the west bank of Susquehanna river, and running 
thence up the said river, binding therewith to a mile 
above the mouth of a creek called Kaarondinbab, (or 
John Penn's creek,) thence northwest and by west to a 
creek called Buffaloe’s creek, thence west of the east 
side of Alleghany or Apalachian hills, thence along the 
eust side of said hills, binding therewith, to the south 
line or boundary of the said province, thence by the 
said south line or boundary to the south side of the 
Kittatinny hill,thence by the south side of the said hill to 
the place of beginning, in consideration of the said sur- 
render, and five shillings, &c. And there isa covenant 
not to convey the residue to any persons else than the 
proprietors. 

Recorded in book 1,vol.4,p.488, September 5th, 1768. 

There is a rude map annexed to this deed, intended 
to represent the waters on the line from Buffaloe creek 
to Alleghany mountain, which line is represented as 
passing very near the junction of Spring creek with 
the Bald Eagle. It is probable the true line, relying on 
the correctness of Howell's map, would pass Belfont at 
the mouth of Logan’s branch of Spring creek. So cau- 
tious, however, were the proprietors, at this period, of 
offending the Indians, by making surveys beyond the 
line, that the most positive instructions were given to 
the deputy surveyors on this head; and as the line was 





/notrun, nor its exact position known, the end of Nit- 


tany appears to have been assumed asa station, and a 
west line from thence presumed tobe the purchase line. 


| The error was on the safest side.although itis now known 
| the end of Nittany is several miles within the deed of 


confirmation and surrender. In many instances, appli- 
cations, where it was probable they called for lands near 
the line, were retained in the office, and endorsed 
“quere, if in the purchase.” As controversies have 


existed. and may still exist, respecting this boundary, 


more cannot with propriety be said upon this point. 

The last purchase of the proprietaries from the Indi- 
ans, was made at Fort Stanwix, November 5th, 1768, 
and was as follows: 


We, lyanhasare, aliss Abraham, sachem or chief of 


| the Indian nation called the Mohocks, Senughsis—of 


the Oneyilas; Chenughiata~of the Onondagos; Gaus- 


| tarax——of the Senecas, Sequarisera--of the ‘uscareras; 


Tagaaia—ot the Cayugas, in general council of the Six 
Nations at Fort Stanwix, assem led for the purpose of 
settling a general boundary line between the said Six 
nations, and their confederates and dependent tribes, 


_and his majesty’s middle colonies, send greeting, &c. 
| In consideration of ten thousand dollars, they grant to 
_Thomas Penn and Richard Penn, all that part of the 


province of Pennsylvania, not heretofore purchas: d of 


| the Indians, within the said general boundary line, and 


beginning in the said boundary line, on the east side of 
the east branch of the river Susquehanna, at a place 
called Owegy, and running withthe said boundary line, 
down the said branch on the east side thereof tl it 
comes opposite the mouth of a creek called by the In- 
dians Awandac, (Tawandee,) and across the river and 
up the said creek on the south sde thereof, and along 
the range of hills called Burnett’s hills by the English, 
and by the Indians , on the north side of them, 
to the heads of acreek which runs into the west branch 


bounds of the resilue of the said lands, included in the | of the Susquehanns»,which creek is by the Indians call- 
before mentioned purchase, which were sti | to remain | ed Tiadaghton, and down the s»id creek on the south 
to the said proprietors, after such surrrender made, as | side thereof, to the said west branch of Susquehanna, 
by a letter of attorney duly executed by the said propri- | then crossing the said river, and running up the same 
etors,dated 7th of November last past,may more fully ap- | on the south side thereof, the several courses thereof to 
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the fork of the same river hel lies nearest to a place! | thereof, hee sev sbhend courses thereof, to the fork of the 
on the river Ohio, called the Kittanning, and from the! same river, which lies nearest to a place on the river 
said fork by a straight line to Kittanning aforesaid, and Ohio, called Kittanning, and from the fork by a straight 
then down the said river Ohio by the several courses line to Kittanning aforesaid, and then down the said river 
thereof to where the western bounds of the said pro- | Ohio, by the several courses thereof to where the west- 
vince of Pennsylvania crosses the s«me river, and then | ern bounds of the said State of P« nnsylvania crosses the 
with the said western bounds to the south boundary | same river,’’’at the place of beginning. 

thereof, and with the south boundary afores:id to the | Ata treaty held at Fort W’Intosh, with the Wyan- 
east side of the Alleghany hills, and with the said hills| dott and Delaware Indians, by the same commissioners, 
on the east side of them to the west line of a tract of| January, 1785, a deed was executed by those nations, 
land purchased by the said proprietors from the Six for the same lands, in the same words, with the same 
Nation Indians, and confirmed October 23d, 1758, and boundaries, which deed is dated January 21st, 1785. 

then withthe northern bounds of that tract to the river | Both these deeds, with the treaties or canteen, are 
Susquehanna, and crossing the river Susquehanna to) printed at large in the journals of the assembly, in the 
the northern boundary line. of another tract of land pur | appendix to the journal of the session of February—- 
chased of the Indians by deed, (August 22d, 1749,) and} April, 1785. 
then with that northern boundary line to the river Del-| ‘Thus, in a period of about one hundred and two 

aware at the north side of the mouth of a creek called | years has the whole right of soil of the Indians, within 
Lechawachsein, then up the said river Delaware on the{ he charter bounds of Pennsylvania, been e xtinguished. 
west side thereot to the intersection of it, by an east| The legislature being apprehensive that the directions 
line to be drawn from Owegy aforesaid to the said river | | given to the commissioners to ascertain the precise boun- 
Delaware, and then with that eastline to the beginning | |daries of the purchase of 1768, might produce some 


_— 
——— 





at Owegy aforesaid. 

There is also in this deed a release of the Indian tract 
in Conestogoe manor, in Lancaster county. 

Recorded at Philadelphia in the Roll’s Office in book 
of deeds, No. 3, p. 23, July 12, 1781; andat Lancaster, 
in the recorder’s office, in book U. p. 68, July 23d 
1781. 

This deed incloses a part of Scull’s map, with the 
boundaries marked thereon. 

The line from the canoe place, near the head of the 
west branch of Susquehanna to the Kittanning was run, | 
and is marked on the maps; but what was the bounda- 
ry on the northern side of the west branch was uncer- 
tain. To prevent controversy with the Indians, no 
lands were permitted to be surveyed to the west of Ly- | 





coming creek, which was considered the probable | 
boundary on that sice, although many applications were 
deposited for lands between Lycoming and Pine creek. | 

At the treaty at Fort Stanwix in October, 1784, the. 
Pennsylvania commissioners were instructed to inquire | 
what creek was meant by Tiadaghton, and also the In- | 
dian name of Burnett’s hills, which was left blank in the | 
deed of 1768. ‘The Indians told them iadaghton is | 


the same we call Pine creck, being the largest emptying ) 


into the west branch of Susquehanna. As to Burnett’s 
hills,they call them the Long Mountains,and knew them 
by no other name. 

At this treaty, a purchase was made of the residue | 
of the Indian lands within the limits of Pennsylvania, 
and the deed signed by the chiefs of the Six Nations, is | 
dited October 23d, 1784. The boundaries are thus| 
described: ‘Beginning on the south side of the river: 
Ohio, where the western boundary of the State of Penn-' 
sylvania crosses the said river, near Shingo’s old town, 
at the mouth of Beaver creek, and thence by a due 
north line to the end of the forty-second and beginning | 
of the forty-third degrees of north latitude, thence bya 
due east line separating the forty-second and forty-third 
degrees of north latitude, to the east side of the east 
branch of the river Susquehanna, thence by the bounds 
of the late purchase made at Fort Stanwix, the fifth day 
of November, Anno Domini, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty-eight, as follows: “Down the said east 
branch of Susquehanna, on tee ‘east side thereof, till it 
comes opposite to the mouth of a creck called by the 
Indians, Awandac, and across the river, and up the said 
creek on the south side thereof, all along the range of 
hills called Burnett’s hills, by the English, and by the 
Indians , on the north side of them, to 
the head of a creek which runs into the west branch of 
Susquehanna, which creck is by the Indians called Ty- 
adaghton, but by the Pennsylvanians Pine Creek, and 
down the said creek on the south side thereof to the 
said west branch of Susquehanna, then crossing the 
said river, and running up the same on the south side. 


of December 2lst, 


| Pennsy Ivania, 


| inconveniences, declared by the third section of the act 
1784, (post. chap. 1111,) ‘*That 
the said directions did not give, nor ought to be constru- 
ed to give to the said commissioners, any authority to 


ascertain definitively, the boundary lines aforesaid, and 
, | that the lines of the purchase so made, as aforesaid, in 


the year one thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight, 


striking the line of the west branch of Susquehanna, at 


the mouth of Lycomick or Lycoming creek, shall be 


the boundaries of the same purchase, to all legal intents 


and purposes, until the general assembly shall otherwise 
regulate and declare the same ” 


It is necessary to state, that on the 3d of October, 


1788, an act was passed, entitled, an act to authorize 
_the supreme executive council to draw on the state 


treasurer for a sum of money, for defraying the ex- 


| pense of purchasing of the Indians, lands on lake Erie, 


(chap. 1355.) By which act a sum of £1200 was 
granted to purchase the Indian rights,in the lake Erie 
tract, bargained to be sold by the United States to 
and a further grant was added for the 
same purpose byan act ofthe 28th of September, 1789, 
(chap. 1439.) 

The Indian cession of the Presque Isle lands, is dated 
January 9th, 1789, and is in these words:—‘The sign- 
ing chiefs do acknowledge the right of soil, and juris- 
| diction to, and over that tract of country bounded on 
the south by the north line of the State of Pennsylva- 


| | nia, on the east by the west boundary of the State of 


New York, agreeable tothe cession of that State and 
Massachusetts to the United States, and on the north 
by the margin of lake Erie, including Presque Isle; and 
all the bays and harbors along the margin of said lake 


| Erie, from the west boundary of Pennsylvania, to where 


the west boundary of the State of New York may cross 
or intersect the south margin of the said lake Erie, to 
be vested in the said State of Pennsylvania, agreeable 
toan act of congress dated the 6th of June last (1788.) 

The said chiefs agree, that the said State of Pennsyl- 
vania shall and may, at any time they may think pro- 
per, survey, dispose of and settle all that part of the 
aforesaid country, lying and being west of a line run- 
ning along the middle of the Conowago river, from its 
confluence with the Alleghany river into the Chadoch- 
que lake, thence along the middle of the said lake to 
the north end of the same, thence a meridian line from 
the north end of the said lake to the margin or shore of 
lake Erie. 

By an act of the 13th of April, 1791, (chap. 1556) 
the governor was authorized to complete the purchase 
from the United States, which, accordiag to a commu- 
nication from him to the legislature, was done in March, 
1792; and the consideration money, amounting to 
151,640 dollars and twenty-five cents, paid in continen- 
tal certificates, of various descriptions. 
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The deed of confirmation from the United States is 
dated March 3d, 1792, which is recorded in the Roll’s 
Office, in deed book, No 31, p. 107, April 25th, 1792. 

A draught is annexed of the triangle, as containing | 
two hundred and two thousand one hundred and eighty- | 
seven acres. | 

These papers remain in the office of the secretary of | 
the commonwealth. 


) 


(To be continued.) | 


From Pou'son’s American Daily Advertiser. 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE LANDING OF WIL-| 
LIAM PENN. 


The society instituted for the purpose of commemo- | 
rating the landing of the Founder on the shores of Penn 
sylvania, and of paying the annual tribute of respect- 
and gratitude to his name and virtues, assembled on | 
Thursday, the 24th of October, the 151st anniversary | 
of that event. 

At 40’clock, the members sat down to an excellent | 
dinner, provided by Mr. Saint, at his new and beautiful 
establishment in Sixth street. | 

In the absence of Joseph Parker Norris, Esquire, the | 
chair was taken by Peter Stephen Duponceau, LL. D. 
assisted by George Vaux, Esq., as Vice President, and | 
the Committee, Richard Peters, Thomas I. Wharton,and 
Thomas Dunlap, Esqrs. | 

After dinner the following toasts were drunk: 

1. The day, and all who honor it, 


The President, P.S. Duponceau, Esq., introduced the | 
second toast with the following address. 


Gentlemen, 

It was nine years ago that eighteen of us first met to- | 
gether to celebrate the glorious epoch that we are now 
commemorating. Eighteen only were assembled; 
though a large, very large number might have been ob- | 
tained; but vou will remember that we had determined | 
that the first célebration should take place in a small | 
dwelling, which, we had learned by tradition, was once 
the abode of our great founder and his family, and of 
course was sacre(i tous by the recollections which it 
brought to our minds. Of that house, which, follow:ng 
the course of all human things, will in time perish, and, 
like that which was the mansion of the great Franklin, 
destroyed soon after the death of its illustrious possess- 
or, will not leave a wreck behind; an accurate drawing | 
has been fortunately preserved by our associate, Mr. 
Watson, one of the eighteen who participated in the | 
enjoyment and the happiness of that day. 

I shall never forget that deli h' ful day, that day of pure, 
unmixed happiness, when we. the eighteen, sat together 
at the social table, crowded for the want of space, which | 
brought our persons almost as near to each other as! 
our hearts then were, enjoying the recollections that 
crowded upon us, until we at last thought ourselves 
brought back to the times which we were commemo.- | 
rating. We forgot the great and numerous changes | 
that had taken place since; we fancied ourselves in the | 
Philadelphia of 1683, we saw the grove of tall pine | 
trees, we saw the caves which were the dwellings of | 
the first inhabitants; William Penn, Hannah Penn, his | 
daughier Letitia, were all present to our imaginations, | 
and the pleasure we enjoyed can only be known by | 
those who assisted at that first celebration, who now 
seldom meet without bringing it to each other’s remem. | 
brance: it was, to use the language of Penn, himself, in | 
one of his familiar letters, truly a savoury meeting; a! 
meeting of love, of peace, of happiness, worthy of the | 
times which we were commemorating. If the souls of | 
the blest can see from their celestial abode what passes | 
on this little earth, the spirit of our great founder must | 
have looked down upon us with joy and triumph. 

These first emotions have subsided to give place toa 
more tranquil fecling, as in all scenes of human happi- 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE LANDING OF WILLIAM PENN. 


| storm of human passions. 


[Novemuer 


ness the first transports cannot continue with the same 
intensity, but they are not less pleasing, though mellow- 
ed by time, and not an anniversary yet has passed that 
we have not met each other with the delight that the 
occasion is calculated to inspire; we never have yet as- 
sembled but that our virtuous and patriotic sentiments 
have been improved, and we may say that the spirit of 


| William Penn has been in the midst of us, as I hope it 
| will ever continue to be. 


The spirit of William Penn isa spirit of peace and 
good willto allmankind. It soars above the miserable 


| disputes and differences produced by paltry interests, 


and too often disguised under high sounding names. It 
was in this spirit that our venerable founder, when he 
saw his beloved province agitated by party feuds, and 
the passions of the citizens violently inflamed against 


each other, wrote the memorable expostulatory letter, 
| which stilled the waves of contention, and made Penn- 


sylvanians unite again like brethren. ‘‘Friends,”’ said 
he, ‘tthe eyes of many are upon you, the people of ma- 
ny nations of Europe look on your country as a land of 
ease and quiet, wishing to themselves in vain the same 
blessings they conceive you may enjoy. God give you 
his wisdom and fear to direct you, that your country 
may be blessed with peace, love, and industry, and so 
continue to the end of time.”’ 


If Penn had lived in our day, he could not have held 
a different language; not only many, but all the nations 
of Europe, ‘look upon our country as a land of ease 
and quiet, wishing to themselves the blessings they con- 


| ceive we may enjoy;” it is not for me tocarry the com- 


parison further, but what American patriot will not ap- 
prove, who will not bless those who, like us, whether 
in or out of public affairs, are met in the true spirit of 
William Penn, in that spirit of peace, amity, and con- 
cord, which assimilates men to angels, and prepares 
them for the regions of glory. 

But, gentlemen, the passions inherent to our nature, 
are difficult to be conquered, ‘There is a period of life 
when they reign almost uncontrolled, and happy are 
the few who escape their baneful effects. To assuage 
these, by recaliing to our minds the noble example of 
William Penn, and extending as much as is in our pow- 
er the influence of his principles, is the object of this 
Society, as much as expressing our veneration for his 
character, and our gratitude for the benefits we have 
received from him. 

Our own history shows us that those principles of 
love and benevolence are natural to man, and are sure 
to return when they have ceased to be clouded by the 
At an early period of that 
history, James Logan, and David Lloyd, both excellent 
patriots, were divided from each other by political opi- 
nions; they both wished to promote the welfare of their 
country, but differ.d as to the means, ‘The parties 
formed in their names almost shook the commonwealth 
to its centre; but behold them at a more advanced age, 
when the turmoil of passions had ceased, acting harmo- 
niously together for the public good, and closing their 
days, to use the language of a lady,* to whose eloquent 
writings Iam indebted for the fact, ‘in serenity and 
peace,” 

At alater period, we have seen Jeff: rson and the el- 
der Adams, two of the greatest men that this or any 
country has produced, opposed to one another, during 
a great part of their lives. But the time came when 
the clouds of passion were dispelled, and our country 
saw them with pleasure extending the hand of friend- 
ship to each other, reviewing together the times that 
they had passed, and in which they had acted such con- 
spicuous parts. At last it was their good fortune to die 
together on the same day, on the g orious day that gave 
independence to their beloved country. On that day, 
in the words of the Poet Thomson: 


* Mrs. Deborah Logan. 
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Together down they sank in social sleep, 11, Perpetuity to our Association, and may all future 
Together freed; their noble spirits fled, | meetings be as happy as this. 
To scenes where love and bliss immortal reign. . 














Do not believe, however, gentlemen, that I would Fram the Lowisbarg Pestunl 


wish to see extinguished those patriotic feelings which CANAL CELEBRATION, 
induce us fearlessly to advance, and steadfastly to main- | The Lewisburg Cross Cut, consisting of a dam across 
tain, even at the peril of our lives, those opinions and the river, three locks, and about three-fourths of a 
principles which we seriously think essential to the hap- | Mle of cana!, making a complete communication be- 
piness and welfare of our country; that [mean to check , tween Lewisburg and the West Branch Canal, being 
that holy indignation with which [ trust every one of us | this day, (October 26th, 1833,) finished; and upon let- 
would be fired, if despotism (which God forbid) were { ting the water pass from the canal into the river, a large 
ever to rear its horrid head among us; or if wicked men | number of citizens collected to witness the operation 
(for wicked men there are) should attempt to destroy | of an improvement in which all appeared to feel a coms 
our holy union or our dear bought liberties! No, gen- | Mon interest. It was proposed that a meeting be or- 
temen, | know (too well that our passions, abused as ganized at the house of Col. Christian Shroyer, for the 
they often are, were given to us by the Almighty Crea- purpose of making a public expression of sentiment re- 
tor for wise purposes, and that if ‘they sometimes are | lative to those concerued in procuring for us this im- 
used to destroy, they also are used to preserve. They | Provment. d 
were nobly employed when they roused the American} _ The meeting being organized by appointing Col. 
people to Freedom and Independence. | Cuntst1an Sunorer, President, and Paul Geddes, and 
William Penn himself was not free from human pas- | William Cameron, Esq. Secr. taries, the following sen- 
sions. Witness his spirited defence on his celebrated | ttments were given and most cordially received by the 
trial, and the vigor with which he combatted the intole- | whole company. 
rant spirit of his day. But those passions were only Internal Improvements.—No subject more deserves 
employed to noble uses, and for the benefit of mankind. | the attention of every American citizen, because in it, 
He knew how to check their excesses, and the means } We 8ce blended the interests of every class and condition 
that he used for that purpose, was to let the spirit of | of society. — . 
universal love and benevolence predominate in his mind, The Lewisburg Cross Cut.—The Liberality that au- 
and counteract the feelings which ungoverned passions | ‘Aorised, the genius that designed, and the skill, perseve- 
might have excited, in his breast. rance, and industry that constructed, all deserve the ad- 
‘This is the true spirt of William Penn, which ani- | Miration and esteem of every one who looks forward to 
mated our asssociation at its beginning, and through its | the rise and prosperity of our already flourishing and 
existence, to the present day, and [ hope never will for- | growing village and its surrounding neighborhood. 
sake us while we shall continue to glory in the name of | John Whitehill, Esq.—The active, able, and efficient 
our great founder, and to celebrate his virtues. It is | Canal Commissioner. The sincere friend of Northern 
not only by us that he is honored; his fame extends far | Pennsylvania—let those speak who know him best. 
beyond the confines of this hemisphere. Not only in| *‘Well done thou good and faithful servant.” E 
England, his native country, but on the continent of} obert Faries—His eulogy is spoken in the great im- 
Europe, the greatest writers have extolled him above | provement constructed under his directions as well as 
the celebrated legislat rs of antiquity. He needs not | by the merry whistle of the delighted boatmen, while 
our weak efforts to perpetuate his memory;—but ano-| leisurely riding upon the production of his skill. 
ther object deminds our exertions, and it is constantly William Parsons, Esq.—The skilful and industrious 
to hold up his great example to our fellow citizens | Mechanic; the competent and faithful officer, 
throughout the Union, and particularly to his beloved Samuel J. Packer, Esq.—The able, intelligent, and 
children, whose flourishing state bears his name, and | faithful representative of his senatorial district. His 
whose great city has received that of the virtue by | Zeal and untiring exertions in favor of the law authoriz- 
which be was most distinguished, Brotherly Love. By | ing the improvement that has just bees finished, is still 
that means, we hope to be able to preserve among us fresh in our memories, and should an opportunity offer, 
that spirit of union, peace, and harmony, and those feel. | the borough of Lewisburg will prove that her eitizens 
ings of charity and benevolence, on which William ; are not ungrateful. 


Penn laid the foundation of our State, as the surest} On motion, it was : : : 
guides to happiness and prosperity. Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 


Impressed with these sentiments, permit me to pro. | signed by the President and Secretaries, and published. 
CHRISTIAN SHROYER, President. 
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pose the following toast. 





2. The memory and example of our illustrious found-| Pavut Geppes, ¢ Secretaries. 
er, Wittiam Pens, and his favorite maxim, derived Wm. Cameron. 
from a holy source—‘‘Peace on earth, and good will to rey eee 
all aa . QUANTITY OF INDIAN CORN TO THE ACRE, 
3. The memorable Elm Tree—the Tree of Virtue, | The following individuals applied to the Agricultural 
Justice, and Truth, the only firm support of the Tree | Society, in Washington county, Penn. in October, 1823, 
of Liberty, under whose shade we happily repose. | for premiums, with authenticated evidence of the quan- 
4. The 24th of October, 1824, O. 5.—the day on | tity raised per acre, on not less than five acres: Joseph 
which the Society was happily founded. Evans, 136 bushels per acre—John Wolf, 1274 do. do. 


5. The memory of Nicnotas Coxtin, Groner Fox, | —Samuel Anderson, 123 bushels 12 quarts, do.—Isaac 
and Zaccazus Cottins, three of the eighteen who first | Vanvookens, 120 do. do.—Isaac Buckingham, 118 
met in honor of this day. | bushels, 1 quart, do. do.—James Clakey, 113 do. do,.— 

6. The Lenni Lenape, our predecessors in this Land | Jesse Cooper, 108 do. do.-—De Gross Jennings, 120 do. 
—their tender attachment to William Penn will ever | do. 
endear their memory to us. Inthe same year the following individuals applied to 

7. New Sweden, no disparragement to the Old. | the Alleghany County Agricultural Society, for premi- 

8. Coaquannock, our beloved city, the seat of solid { ums on their crops: James Anderson, of Rosstownsbip, 
wealth, solid knowledge, and solid virtue. | 103 bushels 17 quarts, on oneacre—John Snyder, of do. 

9. The memory of Sterurn Grraun, the benefactor | 103 per acre, on five acres—John Irwin, of do, 105 


of our city and state. | bushels 20 quarts, per acre, on 33 acres—Wm. M’Clure, 
10. The memory of Ricuanp Perens, our late worthy | 129 bushels per acre, on five acres. (Memoirs of Penn- 
President. sylvania Agricultural Society, vol. 6, page 228.) 
Vor. XII. 40 
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From the Pittsburg Gazette. 
STEAM POWER IN AND NEAR PIPTSBURG. 


We publish to day, the list of Steam Engines in and adjacent to our city, which Mr. Church politely handed 
us afew daysago.—There were two others, Wainright’s and Fisk’s, mentioned in this statement, but as neither 
their power, nor their consumption of coals, nor the purposes to which their power is applied, were mentioned, 
we have not included them in the list. There may be, and probably are, some others, in the city and adjacent 
to it, not embraced in this statement; and in the county we know that there are many more. Will some of our 
friends have the goodness to forward to us information about any whieh they know of not mentioned in our pa- 
per to-day? 

List of Steam Engines in, and adjacent to, Pittsburg. 
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John Davis & Co. ‘At the Point s} 15 (Flour Mill 1,200 12 
Spiers & Renfrew Penn and Water street - 8 |Engine Shop 200 12 
Evans & M’Faden \Water street = Flour Mill 2,570 25 
Bemis & Co. | do + 16 (Engine & Machine Shop | 900 53 
A. M’Fadcen do ~| 12 (Carpet Factory 400 15 
Smith & Minis do ‘ 12 |Steam Engine Factory | 400 36 
Bakewell & Anderson do ~ 12 (Glass Cutting 450 14 
J. & E Greer \First street “ 8 |Blowing—A Cupola 400 14 
Stackhouse & Thomson do + 16 |Steam Engine Factory 700 40 
Joun Arthurs ‘Second and Short street “4 16 | do do 700 40 
obn Caldwell do Redoubt alley | 8 (Tanning 69 16 
Patterson Williams Second street " | 3 |\Turning in Wood 150 2 
James M’Kee do | 2 | do 225 3 
John Gallagher lo + 4 |Turning in Metal 225 6 
Peterson & Wood do | 16 (Cotton Factory 800 — 
J. Robinson & Son \Second and Ross streets 15 Cutting Glass | 450 so] 
Thomas Fink [Kensington ; 15 [Boring and Turning 300 2 
Maitland & Brother | do | 40 Steam Distillery 1,300 5 
Leonard,Semple & Leonard do ‘ 150 (Iron Works 20,000 150 
do do do 5% 20 |Wind Works 500 15 
ohnston & Stockton | do ) $5 (Printing 150 8 
John Sheriff Third street -| 7 (Brass Foundry, &c. 250 10 
Mahlon Rogers | do “| 8 jEngine Building 300 28 
Thomas Freeman | Watson’s road & Highstreet; 15 (Fire Brick Manufactory 500 12 
Curling, Higby & Co, Grant, between 3d & 4th sts. 7 (Glass Cutting 400 10 
William Price Riceville “ 6 Cupolr 300 4 
Andrew Watson rour Mile Run 8 Gun Powder Factory At 8 
P. A. Madeira & Co. [Riceville | 25 |White Lead do 650 3 
J. Smith & Co. i\High strect | 6 |Wood & Metal Turnings 250 5 
Brackenridge & Porter Sixth street | 20 |W. Lead Factory 450 5 
J. Arthurs & Brothers Cherry alley | 12. |Fulling and Carding 550 11 
James Nelson Seventh street 8 |Grinding Sickles 500 |; 10 
Miltenberger & Brown Wayne do ~| 835 |Rolling Mill | 53,900 | 35 
Avery & Ogden Penn street | — [White ead Factory Py 
John Herron & Co. do | 20 |Saw and Flour Mill 1,300 | 35 
do do | 20 Saw Mill 1,300 | 4 
City Allegheny river | 84 |Water Works 2,040 | 2 
do do | 100 do 2.040 | 2 
S. Smith & Co. Penn street “| SO |R. Mill and Nail Factory 3 500 35 
George Shiras, Jr. Aliegheny river | 4 \Brewery 520 | 18 
do do | 4 | do 520 | 12 
Isaac Wickersham do | 40 Saw Mill 1,000 | 10 
Z. Packard Penn street | 24 (Planing Machine 400 | 3 
William Hays & Son Liberty street | 5 |Tannery 60 | 10 
Brown & Verner do 5 Brewery 600 | 18 
Kingsland, Lightner&Cuddy|Smithfield street ~| 40 (Foundry 1,040 | 70 
Marshall & Hawdon do + 6 (Grinding and Lathes 250 | 12 
L. M’Clay Diamond aliey 4 |Tannery 350 5 
George Beale Fourth street | — Sewing Cotton Factory --- — 
M’Kee, Clark & Co. Bayard’s town 10 ‘Oil Mill SG 
Hilary Brunot, do | 15 |White Lead Factory 390 | 3 
A, B. & C. Semple & Co. do | 8 /Tannery oi. 8 
Adams, Allen & Co. do 100 (Cotton Factory 3,120 | 200 
tay & Campbell do 8 Glass Cutting, &e. 500 | 8 
James B. Morgan do 10 Saw Mill 500 4 
G. & J. A. Shoenberger do *} 160 Rolling Mill 15,000 45 
do do do 1 120 do and Nail Factory 3,900 17 
William Lippincott do Y 80 | do do 3,120 | 32 
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W’Ginn & M’Lennen Bayard’s town 10 |White Lead Factory 750 5 | 

D. P. Ingersoll do 10 {iat Body do 600 6 | 

M’Clurg, Wade & Co. do | 40 |Eng. Facto’y & Cannon F, 1,650 80 | 

Geo. A. Bayard Lawrenceville 30 |Saw Mill 800 10 ! 

C. Lukens & Co. do 20 |Paper Mill 750 18 | 
Alleghany Arsenal do 20 }For various purposes 400 | 7 
Oran Waters do 8 |Shovel and Spade Factory 500 | 16 
Hind & Howard Allegheny town 35 |Paper Mill 2,200 ; 32 

ohn Witherill do 6 Edge Tools 512 5 
Shoenberg’r. Wrenshall&Co do 94 |otton Factory 2,950 150 
Arbuckles & Avery do 69 ‘Cotton & Mach. Factory 1,560 120 
Blackstock, Bell & Co. do 10) iCotton Factory : 3,000 190 
Sylvanus Lothrop do ~| 110 |Juniata Rolling Mill 19,500 735 
Smith, M’G:ll & Darsie | do 30 {Saw Mill : 763 5 
Brice M’Dougall do -} 10 |Cuting Lath Rods 2590 4. 
Calhoun & Hugo | do 25 |Flour Mill 1,000 | 3 
Lamont & Co. | do “| 18 |Vice Factory 1,400 10 
Warren do 4 |Wood Turning 150 2 
Jacob Stroop do ~, 10 |jEdge Tool Factory 400 40 
J. &. J. Hamnett | do | § {Tannery 69 7 
William C. Miller do 95 {Flour Mill 1,000 3 

H. S. Sprang & Son ‘Pine creek ~| 169 |R. Mill and Nail Factory 10,000 65 | 

Geo. Anshutz, Jr. Pittsburg Salt Works 6 /Making Salt 7,200 4 | 
Wetmore & Havens do Steel do % 30 (\Steel Manufactory 550 15 
Lyon, Shorb & Co, Sligo Iron Works ~| 190 |R. Mill and Nail Factory 8,000 60 
John Murray Monongahela Salt Works | 6 |Manufacturing Salt 7,800 5 
. & J, Patterson Birmingham ~| 6 |Saw Cutting and Turning 500 20 
Bausman & Gelson do | 25 JF. Mill and Distillery 900 ; 5 
Watson & Allen | do | 12 IDisitery 1,040 4 
Geo. Faber & Son | — |Machine Card Factory ———— ots 
Walter Fortune | | — Saddle Tree Factory aa ce 





For the Gazette. 
Mr. Cratc—The Pennsylvania Rolling Mill, Milten- 
berger, Brown & Co. employs 47 hands, and consumes 
300 bushels of coal per day—power of engine, 140 
horse, 


For the Gazette. 

Mr. Cratc—I was mich interested in reading the 
enumeration of steam engines in the city and county, 
contained in your paper of yesterday. It is calculated 
to give the stranger, and even the citizen, who looks 
‘over it attentivelvy,new views of our business and manu- 
factures. If the first cost could be affixed to each es- 
‘tablishment, and the value of its yearly product, the 
table would present a mass of information truly inter- 
esting and valuable. 
of two thousand five hundr d and cighty horses; and 
two thousand one hundred han.!s, daily and industrious- 
ly at work, what an immense amount of manufactured 
articles must annually be sent off, from Pittsburg, to 
the regions north, west, and south of us! —and when 
our markets shall be increased and extended by the 
new avenues of communication we expect shortly to 
see opened up to the east, the west. and the south, who 
can compute the trade and the wealth that will flow in 
upon Pittsburg? 

One part of the table appears to be defective,and in some 
cases, incorrect; I allude to the statement of the amount 
of coal said to be consumed by each engine. it is not 
stated whether the amounts given are per day, weck, 
month, or year, though it is evident that many of them 
will not agree to any of these times. For instance the 
Rolling Mill of Leonard, Semple, & Leonard is said to 
consume 20,000 of coal—on Barbeau’s map of the city 


| tioned in the list, per annum. 





so 


in the year; which is about 30,000 bushels more than is 
said to be consumed by the whole 89 engines mention- 
ed in the list. 

As coal is so very interesting an article to every 
Pittsburgher; giving life, and being, and prosperity to 
our manufactures, and to our city itself, and defend- 
ing us, as our medical gentlemen contend, against cho- 
lera and many other calamities, the undersigned, and 
probably many more of your readers would be much 
| obliged to your obliging correspondent to furnish a 
statement, as nearly correct as possible, of the amount 
of coal consumed at each of the establishments, men- 
CARCON, 


Our correspondent will find the omission corrected, 





; by a note under the editorial head—in each case the 
With a steam power equal to that | estimate is of the monthly consumption. 





PENNSYLVANIA CANAL. 


We publish, below, two articles, in relation to the 
| business done on this great improvement, both of which 
‘are interesting, and may be depended upon as precise- 

ly correct. The difference between the amount of 
tonnage going east and that coming west, is very great; 
and, as is properly remarked, plainly proves that our 
| western trade needs some encouragement, by the re- 
‘duction of tolls on produce. It is for the interest of all 
| parties—of the state, of the owner of the produce, and 
of the freighter—that the tolls on domestic productions 
‘should be reduced. If boats were compelled to go 
| eastward empty,the freighter must earn enough on the 
‘westward trip to pay the expenses of two trips, and a 
little more, or he will not pursue the business long.— 
| On the other hand, if he makes a little on his eastward 


is is said to consume 666 bushels daily, which multiplied | trip, he can reduce his charge for transportation west- 
by 280 working days, will amount to 186,480 bushels! ward, and thus draw more business to the line, 
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Two facts are mentioned in the second article, which | 
are encouraging and interesting. ‘The first is, that if 
passengers had, this year, paid toll at Pittsburg. as they 
did last year, the amount of tolls for October, 1833, | 
would have equalled the amount taken at the same of- | 
fice for the whole of the year 1852. 

The next circumstance which is worthy of notice, is 
that, during the last twelve months, the canal was clos- 
ed only one month. While this proves, most conclu- 
sively, the advantage which our canal possesses over 
the New York canal, it also furnishes a satisfactory re- 
ply to the pretended superiority of rail roads over canals 
inthe winter. ‘This superiority, if it exist at all, is cer- 


tainly, in our latitude, of very short duration.—Pitts- | 


burg Gazeite. 
CoutecTor’s Orricr, PirTsBpune, 
November 6, 1833. 


§ 


Our Canal continues in active operation—our Monthly 
Report for October is as follows— 


Tonnage received from the east, 
Do. forwarded east, 


4,475,872 lbs. 
939,578 do. 


. . | 
—plainly proving that our western trade wants encour- | 


agement. 


UNION BENEVOLENT 


| present these sources as inadequate. 


| 
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UNION BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION, 
Srconp ANNCAL REporT, 
Of the Executive Board of the Union Benevolent As- 
sociation, 

Two years have now elapsed since the Union Bene- 
volent Association was added to the philanthropic in- 
stitutions of our city. The Executive Board conceive 
it to be due to the Association and the public, that they 
should be informed in what manner the experiment has 
justified the favorable anticipations ente: tained of it. 

The objects of this Association may be briefly sum- 
med up in the improvement of the moral and physical 
condition of the poor. 

A fundamental principle of our system, as originally 
announced, restrains pecuniary assistance, and almsgiv- 


| ing in general, to those cases where disease, or the ur. 


gency of distress, does not admit of other and prefera- 
ble remedies. In such extreme cases, and in such alone, 
pecuniary aid is not a deviation from the original plan, 
which supposed that a sufficient fund for the ordinary 


| relief of the poor, existed already in the provisions of 


the law, and the many institutions with which private 
charity has adorned our city. 

The reports from the Ladies’ Branch, however, re- 
They resound 


The amount of tolls received at the different offices | with complaints of the want of funds to mect the nume- 


for the same month: 


| . . . 
'rous cases demanding immediate succour, 


The want of 


Tonnage East, | the necessary funds for this purpose is represented as 


We have received at Pittsburg, $802 724 





Tonnage West. 


There have been paid at Leechburg, $296 754 
Do. do. at Blairsville, 1,611 464 
Do. do. at Johnstown, 600 284 








Total, $3,311 224 








The number of boats, cleared from this office, for 
October, was 118. 


Amount of tonnage and tolls taken on the Pennsyl- 
sylvania canal, at Pittsburg, for articles going east, from 
Ast November, 1832, till lst November, 1833: 














Months. Tonnage. Passengers. Dolls. Cts. 
1882—Nov. 470,320 lbs. 6,152 miles. 330 72: 
Dec. 401,020 18,246 228 05} 
1833—Jan. 215,593 645 60 104 
Feb. Closed, senees 
March, 338,966 605 203 944 
April, 1,187,670 998 548 30 
May, 712,578 8,526 581 10 
June, 1,512,809 1386 576 954 

July, 943,000 1,102 498 284 

Aug. 820,440 1,593 486 87} 

Sept. 814,669 1,257 597 024 

Oct. 939,578 1,228 802 744 
8,406,643 40,288 $4,914 10 





_ od 


Tonnage, from the east to Pittsburg, in October, 





1833, 4,475,862 pounds. There can be no better proof 


of the increase of the business on the Pennsylvania canal, 
than the fact that, in the month of October,1835, there 


was $802 72} taken at the Pittsburg office, and during | 


all the season of 1832 there were taken ut the same 


office only $884 52—and if the toll on passengers,which, | 


this season, is paid at Blairsville, had been paid at 


Pittsburg, as it was last season, there would have been | 


more tolls taken in the month of October, 1833, than 
all the season of 1832. It is also worthy of the atten- 
tion of Pennsylvanians, that our canal was open all the 
year, except the month of February, and on examina- 
tion, it will be found to have been the case every year 
since its commencement, while the New York canal is 
closed from three to four months every year, 





disheartening the zeal of some of the most active mem- 
| bers,and inducing others to abandon a situation which ex- 
| poses them to the presence of misery without the ability 
| to alleviate it. 

| Within the past year, two hundred and fifty dollars 
| have been appropriated, under the distribution of the 
| Ladies’ Visiting Committees, for the use of the sick and 
| distressed poor. ‘The number of persons, adult and 
| children, benefitted by the distribution of wood by the 
| Guardians of the Poor in 1832 and 1833, within the lim. 
‘its of the operations of the Association, was, according 
| to the statistical table of Mr. Hazard, 4,562. This fact 
(is important, as showing the extent of surface over 
| which charity must be diffused in order to be truly ef- 
| fectual. 

| ‘The amount furnished as above mentioned, was 
| charged on, and paid out «f, the fund collected by au- 
| thority of the Town Meeting. As that fund must, by 
repeated draughts on it, be ere long exhausted, it be- 
|comes highly important to take efficient measures to 


2 | provide other sources. 


One of the principal objects cherished by the Associ- 
ation, is the providing suitable employment for the 
poor. Ofthe great superiority of this method of relief 
over pecuniary donations, in promoting the health and 
personal comfort, as well as the moral and intellectusl] 
benefit of the poor, it is unnecessary here to enlarge. 
Public opinion is, perhaps, at this day at rest upon the 
point; and whatever objections may in theory be urged 
against providing work, instead of compeling every 
man unaided to seek it for himself, still experience 
shows that employment cannot, even in this country, 
where labor is comparatively high, be always command- 
ed by the well disposed and industrious poor. 

Several interesting cases are recorded in the ladies’ 
reports, of the beneficial effects resulting from furnish- 
ing employment to the poor. It is a mode of relief 
which the Executive Board have much at heart. Their 
chief difficulty in the formation of any system on this 
subject, arises from deficiency of funds. A committee 
/of five was appointed, in December last, to consider 
the best means of furnishing employment to the poor. 
That committee have made progress in the duties con- 

fided to them; but the subject being one of great ex- 
tent and importance, and requiring much deliberation, 
| they have as yet made no final report. 
In consequence of a representation made by the Vi- 
| siting Committee of District No. 12, the Executive 
Board, on the 24th of December last, appropriated six- 


aan 





1833.) 











ty dollars as a loan to that District, for purchasing ma- 
terials and furnishing employment. Much good has 
been found to result from this mode of assisting honest 
indigence, which stimulates industry, and incites to in- 
dependence. The ladies’ reports mention frequent 
instances of the beneficial results of this excellent spe- 
cies of charity. Asa proof of the judicious manner in 
which they were applied, the loans, in most instances, 
are stated to have been punctually repaid. 

But the most prominent feature in the scheme of 
the Association, is the moral influence it aims to exert 
on the lives and habits of the poor. It isa fact too well 
ascertained to admit of dispute, and too generally ad- 
mitted to require illustration, that the great source of 
pauperism lies in the evil passions of our nature. By 
far the greater part of the poor in all countries consist 
of those whom vice has impoverished, It is computed 
that from three-fourths to nine-tenths of the paupers of 
this country are the victims of intemperance. The nu- 
merous licensed and unlicensed dram shops, and the 
great facilities of obtaining intoxicating liquors in our | 
own community, render intemperance the prolific cause 
of pauperism. The Reports of the Ladies’ Visiting | 
Committees fearfully attest the truth of these state- 
ments. It must be obvious, therefore, to every reflect- | 
ing observer, that any system of relief which is not hing- 
ed on the diffusion of virtue and good morals among 
the poor, however it may afford temporary alleviation, 
can yet effect no radical improvement in their condition 
The best, the most certain of all charities, is sound, mo- 
ral education This is the cardinal object of our Asso- 
ciation. To inculcate on every individual visited, the 
importance of industry, frugality, cleanliness, and tem- 
perance—to encourage the disconsolate—to inspire 
independence and self respect—to elevate the tone of 
moral feeling—to imprint on the minds of the young the | 
early lessons of duty—in short, to exercise a parental 
guardianship over the poor—these are the principal 
duties of our Association. They are arduous, requiring 
indefatigable zeal, energy, and perseverence. Division 
and concentration of labor are all-essential to success. | 
The organization of the institution which divic‘es the 
city proper into twelve districts, the Northern Liberties 
into four districts, (Moyamensing forming a separate 
district,) and these districts into sections, under the 
care of a competent number of visiters of both sexes, 
has been found to work well. 

‘The visitors have frequent intercourse with the poor. 
It is their special duty on these occasions to give them 
counsel on their domestic economy—to inculcate the 
necess ty of sobriety and prudent thrift—to encourage | 


weekly deposits for rent, and deposits for fuel—to make | 
themselves considered as friends rather than as moni- 
tors. They are, moreover, carefully to guard against 
imposition, which indeed can rarely be successfully | 
practised under a system of inspection so close and 
constant. 

The Reports of the Ladies’ Branch, upon whom | 
principally devolves the duty of visiting, and who have | 
discharged that duty with a fidelity which merits the | 
highest commendation, exhibit satisfactory results. 

It appears from these reports, that during the quarter | 
terminating January 12, 1853, 795 families were under 
care—197 children were placed at school—23 placed | 
at service—2 sent to the Wharton House—1 to the! 
Orphan’s Asylum—1 to the House of Refuge. $885 10, 
were, during the same period, deposited for fuel. 

That during the quarter ending April 16, 1833, 1742 | 
visits were paid—85 children placed at school—15 at | 
infant school—23 at service. 

That during the last quarter, 1398 visits were paid— | 
41 children placed at school—9 at infant school—3 at | 
service— $25 92 deposited for fuel. 

The number of families visited, as well as of deposits, | 
probably much exceeds the statement here given, the | 
reports from some sections being entirely silent—in | 
others very deficient on these points, The Executive | 


| 
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| Board, deeming accurate statistical information on all 


subjects within their cognizance of great importance, 
beg leave to recommend to the Visiting Committees the 
propriety of particular details. 

The Report for January last states that ‘a flourishing 
school has been opened in District No. 7, for colored 
females, which is taug!it in the afternoon of the first 
day of the week, by the Visiters, to whose care it is 
confided.” 

The same Report tells us of 50 scholars in the school 
in District No. 10, located in Schuylkill Front, above 
Arch street, opened in September last. The whole 


/ expense of the school is estimated at $175 per annum, 


but the want of sufficient funds renders doubtful its 
further continuance. 

The school in the 12th District was publicly examin- 
ed on the 29th of December last; 94 children were 
present. The number of scholars at the date of the 
January Report, is represented as increased to 110, 
‘‘The whole appearance of the children,” say the Visit- 
ers, ‘is changed—tattered, filthy, and in a state of hea- 
thenism when first introduced into the school, they are 
now, for the most part, cleanly, decent in their attire, 


_and reduced to civilization. ”’ 


It is gratifying to learn from the April Report, that 
the roll book of the school then contained 150 names, 


| With a zeal that cannot be too warmly commended, the 
| teacher opened an evening school for adults and such of 


the children as are employed in the factories during 
the day. On the opening of the school, 30 attended, 
on the second evening 50, and such is said to have been 
the eagerness to learn, that previously to the com- 


;mencement of the school, many of them attended at 


the school room during the interval of work, to receive 
instruction. 


Thus there is every reason to anticipate that the la- 


| bors of the Association, directed to that quarter from 
_ which success is with mast reason to be looked for, the 
| education of the young, will be crowned with happy 


results. From persons of maturer years, in whom the 
tyranny of vicious habits is firmly established, less is 
certainly to be expected. Nevertheless the instances 
of reform through the influence of regular visiting, re- 
corded in the Ladies’ Reports, present many incentives 
to renewed and vigorous exertion. 

The visiters of District No. 1, speak of a man whose 
‘‘habits of intemperance were so confirmed, as to take 
away entirely the inclination to support his family;” 
who had ‘‘for the last three months paid his rent; the 
cause of this unusual and unexpected exertion was at- 


' tributed by his wife to the influence of one of the visit- 


ons."" 

Another instance is recorded in the same district, of 
an individual formerly addicted to intemperance: “It is 
with pleasure,” says the report, ‘‘we are able to say 
his conduct continues satisfactory.” 

Another man in the same district, “who formerly 
supported his family by begging, says that the Union 
Benevolent Association has ruined him.”’+ 

Two other men, in the 8th and 11th districts, ‘*who 
were victims of intemperance, ’are said to *‘have reform- 
ed so far as to attend places of worship, and behave 


_ with propriety at home.’’§ 


Other cases are related of individuals rescued from 
the degrading thraldom of intemperance, and of fami- 
lies induced to attend places of worship, through the 
benevolent labors of the visiters. 

The visiters of the 6th section of the 8th district, in 
reference to the general character of the poor, say 
‘they perceive a decided improvement of those fami- 
lies which they have regularly visited since the forma- 
tion of our society.” 

‘‘Improvement,” says another report, “is perceptible 
in many families.” 

The efforts of the visiters to prevail on the poor to 
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deposit a portion of their earnings for the procurement 
of fuel, have not been unavailing. 

In reply to the query: what had been the increase of 
deposits in the Fuel Savings Society in consequence of 


the efforts of the Union Benevolent Association’? The | 
Treasurer of that Society states that the deposits had | 
been advanced, from that cause, from ‘fa thousand to | 


fifteen hundred dollars, say about midway between the 
two sums.” 

The discouragement of street begging is intimately 
connected with the scheme of the Association. In the 
accomplishment of this desirable object, the Agency or 
Reference Office is a principal instrument. From the 
statement of our Agent, whose capacity and fitness for 
his station are on all hands admitted, it appears that 
during the last year 200 whites and 100 colored females 
have obtained emp!oyment through the instrumentality 
of the office—that places have been supplied to 50 


white and 20 colored boys, and to 13 white and 10 co- | 


lored childrea—tiiat 85 applications have been made 
by white male adults, some of whom have obtained 


employment—and that of 40 colored male adult appli- 


cants, employment has been supplied to 30. 


In addition to these duties, the Agent has been em- | 


ployed in visiting those sections of the city and suburbs 
which are not supplicd with female visiters, and such 
places as it is not convenient for ladies to visit. By a 
recent regulation of the Board, the Reference Office 


will, for the future,be closed during the morning hours, | 
which will be devoted by the Agent to visiting among | 
the poor, obtaining information relative to employmen,, | 


and attending to such other duties as may be required 
by the lady visiters. ‘The office will remain open as 
heretofore during the afternoon hours. This arrange- 
ment, it is thought, will enlarge the usefulness of the 
Agent, and be productive of much advantage. 

An Agency Office isdeemed,by the Executive Board, 
as highly important, if not essential to the successful 
management of the Association. It forms a depot of 


knowledge touching the various objects of our labors— | 


a central point of reference, where the visiters may ob- 


tain aid and information—and the poor advice, assist- | 
ance, and employment. ‘The Agent is the known re- | 
presentative of the whole body—ever at hand to apply | 


his services where they may be required. He is, more- 
over, an organ of communication and of union between 
the two branches of the Association. 


The continuance of the Agency ynder its present 


establishment is the subject of anxious consideration 
with the Board. 


The expenses of the institution, including the Agent's | 


salary, office rent, and other incidental expenses, may 
be estimated at one thousand dollars. By an arrange- 
ment recently made with the present Agent, William 
E. Sherman, his services have been obtained for six 
montlis after the expiration of the present quarter, at 
the reduced rate of six hundred dollars per annum. 
Early in the last fall,the necessity of taking measures 
to increase the funds of the Association, pressed itself 


upon the attention of the Board. Committees were ap- | 
pointed to obtain life and annual subscriptions. The 


funds procured by this means have been already ex- 


hausted. The Report of the Treasurer, herewith sub- | 


mitted, exhibits a balance against the Society. 


The Executive Board do not wish to disguise the fact, | 
that without more efficient pecuniary aid than has hith- 


erto been given to the Association, it will be impossible 
to maintain the Agency Department on its present foot- 
ing. Thisisa necessity which they sincerely deprecate. 


They have entire confidence in their present agent—-they | 
are firmly convinced of the utility of the office. They | 


feel that no effort ought to be spared, no means left 
unemployed to sustain it. 

Under these circumstances, their only resource is in 
the liberality of an enlightened public—a resource to 
which charity has seldom appealed in vain 

And your Board are of opinion that when the princi- 
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_ ples and mode of relief administered by this Association 
are rightly understood, and the results which have al- 
ready attended its infant ¢fforis are duly examined, that 
appeal will not now be ineffectual. It isa subject in 
which every member of this community is deeply inter- 
ested. Pauperism is an evil attendant on dense popu- 
lation. ‘Though we may not expect to exterminate it, 
/much may and ought to be done to alleviate its miseries, 
_ Experience testifies that a competent system of relief is 
one of the most difficult problems in the science of pub- 

lic economy, Much lig!it has of late years been shed 

on this important subject. The public mind is awake 

to it. Three millions of dollars have during the last twen- 
, ty-five years, have been paid in the way of poor tax in 

the city and county of Philadelphia. The reduction of 
_ this vast expenditure can only be looked for by render- 
ing the subsistence of the poor dependant, as far as 
practicable, on their own exertions, and by the general 
diffusion of morals and education. These are the lead- 
ing principles of the Union Benevolent Association. If 
efficiently supported, they cannot fail to operate asilent 
, but steady improvement on a large and important class 
| of society. Deeply impressed with this conviction, the 
Executive Board confidently trust that neither a want 
of zeal among its members, nor of fostering encourage- 
ment from the public, will give an untimely check to 
the labours of your Association. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
THOMAS C. JAMES, President. 
Attested—P. M’Catt, R.S. 
October, 1853. 


The Union Benevolent Association in account with Fre- 
deric Fraley, Treasurer, 
DR. 
1832. 
Oct. 17, To balance due the Treasurer, $61 55 
1835. 
Oct. 15. To cash paid as follows: 
For Agent’s salary, 800 00 
For rent of Office, 67 50 
For Printing, Stationary, 
Fuel, &c. 135 21 
——— 1002 71 


ea 


1064 26 


CONTRA, CR. 

By cash received for sub- 

scriptions and donations, 762 86 
By cash received from Am- 

brose White, Executor 

of the Estate of Thomas 

Montgomery, as a dona- 

tion, 200 00 

962 86 


Balance due the ‘Treasurer, $101 40 
Errors excepted 
F, FRALEY, Treasurer. 


Philadelphia, October 15, 1833. 


Frederick Fraley, Treasurer of the Unton Benevolent 
Association for Town Meeting Fund. 
1852. 
Oct. 17. To balance in his hands, 
CONTRA, CR. 
Dec. 31. By Cash paid for District 
No. 12, $60 00 


$1037 67 


1833. 
Feb, 4, By cash paid to W.E.Sher- 
man, 50 00 
| Feb. 26. By cash paid to Ladies’ 
Central Board, 100 00 
May 39. By cash paid to W.E, Sher- 
man, 13 91 





1833] 








Oct, 14. By 
Central Board, 


—— 





Balance in the hands of Treasurer, $713 76 | 





Errors excepted. 
F. FRALEY, Treasurer. 
Philadelphia, October 15, 1833. 





DREADFUL ACCIDENT. 


A fatal accident happened yesterday (Nov. 8,) on the 
Camden and Amboy Rail Road. ‘The train 
bound for Philadelphia, had advanced about half way 
between Spotswood and Hightstown, when the axle of 
one of the cars gave way; from what cause, does not 
seem sufficiently explained, It was either broken by the 
pressure upon it, or as some of the passengers think, 
the heat produced by the rapid motion, had burnt away 
the material in which it was secured. The car fell on 
one side, and was immediately knocked off the road by 
the momentum of the succeeding car. As the speed at 
this time was more than twenty miles an hour, the En- 
gineer was unable to stop his locomotive until the fallen 
car, with its contents, had been dragged about forty 
yards. 

The scene which presented itself to the passengers 
is said to have been shocking beyond measure, Of 
twenty-four persons in the carriage, twelve were seri- 
ously injured, and all were in some degree bruised or 
stunned. One gentlemen, Mr. Stedman of North Ca- 
rolina, was so crushed that he expired ina few minutes. 
One other gentleman had both his legs fractured. 
Captain Vanderbilt, formerly of the New Brunswick 
steamboat, was severely injured in the back. Among 
the wounded are several females—one of them, Mrs. 
Bartlett, of Washington City, bad her arm fractured in 
three places—and a child, dangerously, expected to 
die before morning. Mr. Dreyfous of this city,is among 
those injured, but we are happy to say not dangerous- 
ly. 

The unfortunate gentleman who lost his life on this 
occasion, retained his senses to the last, and met his 
fate with perfect calmness and resignation. He expres- 
sed a wish to die in Philadelphia; and gave brief direc- 
tions in reference to his family, and tor the disposition 
of his property. 

We trust the public will be furnished as early as pos- 
sible, with an accurate explanation of the cause of this 
melancholy disaster. The statement above given is 
derived from several intelligent passengers, with whom 
he had an opportunity of conversing. —Commercial 


Herald. 





Rart Roap Accinent.—We have learned the follow- 
ing particulars in relation to this accident,since the pub- 
lication of our Saturday’s paper:—The Car that was 
overturned, was not the one whose axle was broken, 
but the one immediately in its rear. Among the pas- 


sengers injured, in addition to Mr. J. C. Stedman, kil- | 


led, were Miss Whitehead, of Newport, R. I. one arm 
broken, and otherwise much bruised; Mrs. Barlett, 
wife of Lieut. Bartlett, Washington City, badly bruised, 


and her infant very dangerously; Mr. Wells, of Leba- | 


non, Pa. who had both legs and both arms broken; 
Rev. J. West, of Newport, R. I. one leg broken, and 
consilerably injured on one shoulder; Mr.King, also of 
Newport, severely hurt on the back and head; Mr. 
Charless, of St. Louis, Mo., thigh very much injured; 
Dr. , of Phillipsburg, Pa., two ribs broken, 





head and arm injured—and after tying his handkerchief | 
round his body, he directed all his attention to his fel- | 


low sufferers; Mr. Dreyfous, of this City, slight injury 
on the head and back. 
Com. Herald. 


RAIL ROAD ACCIDENT.—EXPLANATION. 
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RAIL ROAD ACCIDENT.—EXPLANATION. 
| Address of the Camden and Amboy Rail Road and 
Transportation Company, 


To THE PusLic. 


| The unfortunate accident which occurred on the 
| road on Friday last, and the melancholy consequences 
| resulting from it, have occupied the most serious atten- 

tion of the Executive committee of the Board of Direc- 
tors. Every exertion has been made to obtain a correct 
| statement of all the facts that they might’ be disclosed 
| to the public. 

The security of the passengers from the commence- 
ment ofthe operations of this company, has been an ob- 
| ject of the first consideration. For several weeks after 
| a sufficient number of locomotives to carry the passen- 
| gers, were completed and on the line, the horses were 
| continued notwithstanding the importunity of the public 
| for the change. The most unfounded reports as to the 
} capacity of the road for the use of this species of power, 
| were circulated and believed from this delay. During 
all this period however, the engines were constantly in 
use, when the line was free from the passenger cars, in 
transporting merchandize and materials on the road. 

The Directors preferred the odium attached to their 

delay to the risque attending the substitution of the en- 
gines until the engineers had become familiar with their 
use. They were then placed on one line only, that 
they might be under the immediate superintendance of 
confidential agents of the Company. Positive instruc- 
tions were given that the trip [35 miles] should not be 
made in less than two hours and a quarter; allowing 
two hours, or a speed of seventeen anc a half miles per 
hour, for the actual running of the engine, and fifteen 
minutes for the necessary stoppages. Special instruc- 
tions were also given that no one mile should be run in 
less than three minutes. To ensure a compliance with 
these orders, an agent was placed on each line, whose 
special and only duty is to take the time of running each 
'and every mile. with a stop watch, for the government 
| of the engineer, and to note down the same, and report 
it to the Executive Committee. From the commence- 
(ment these reports have evinced so nearly a compliance 
‘with the orders as to be entirely satisfactory. Froma 
| careful inspection of the reports of the week immedi- 
|ately preceding the accident, it is discovered that the 
time actually occupied in running, shews an average rate 
of eighteen miles per hour, and the fastest trip was 
at the rate of 19 miles. Unfortunately the time keeper 
of this line had sustained a slight injury from a fall a 
day or two previous, and was not then onthe line. As 
the engineers had become so well regulated in their 
time, it was deemed unnecessary to procure another 
agent to fill this temporary vacancy. 
| Had this officer been at his post, the first subject of 
inquiry, to wit: the rate at which the cars were rune 
ning, would have been attended with no difficulty. 
From the excitement naturally produced by the disas- 
ter, it has been found impracticable to obtain accurate 
information on this subject. The committee are led to 
the conclusion, however, that a short time before the 
occurrence of the accident, the speed of the engine had 
considerably exceeded the rate allowed, but that at the 
time and immediately before, this was net the case, 
This opinion is induced by the following facts. 

There were two trains of cars attached to separate en- 
gines. The accident happened to the last train. The first 
engine is the least powerful on the line. The engineer 
is positive that so far from being in advance of, he was 
behind his time. He moreover states that from inad- 
vertence his fire had got down, and his steam was so 

| low as to render it difficult to maintain his proper speed 
at that point, as the road there ascends. The commit- 
tee are satisfied that the orders had not been material- 
‘ly violated as to the whole time of running the dis- 
| tance. 

| But it appears that owing to some trifling derange- 


| 
| 
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ment of the second engine, the engineer, about eee | the car was ee from sates track, and so far over as 


miles before, had reduced his speed to adjust it. Af- 
ter doing so, he states that to recover his proper sta- 
tion he increased his speed, but not in his opinion ex- 
ceeding his limited rate. In this he was probably 
mistaken. But before the accident occurred he had 
checked tiie engine by shutting off a considerable por- 


tion of the steam, and is positive that he was not then | 


running faster than the train in advance. This decla- 


ration is strongly corroborated by the fact, that one of 


the agents accompany ing the line was on the top of the 
car which upset, and jumped from it to the ground 
without injury, when he discovered that it was going 
ever. From the place where he alighted to that where 
the car rested after the train was stopped, is not quite 
21 yards. 

The accident has also been attributed to the heating 
of the axle from friction for want of oil. It is under- 
stood that some of the passengers are under the im- 
pression that they saw smoke from this cause. This 
is clearly a mistake. The axles were examined at 
Spottswood, (not eight miles distant,) by the agent 
whose duty it is to do so, and found perfectly cool and 
well supplied with oil. ‘The appearance of the fracture 
is entirely inconsistent with this idea, and the quantity 
of oil still adhering to both the journal and box is 
conclusive, as that would have been entirely consumed 
by the heat. 


These matters have been adverted to particularly, | 


because the accident has been attributed to them, and 


the committee have felt bound to afford every informa. | 


tion on the subject. They are convinced, however, 
that it is to be traced to other causes which could neith.- 
er have been foreseen nor prevented, and that the fatal 
consequences were produced by a combination of cir- 
cumstances that have never before occurred, and in all 
human probability will never again occur. 

Cast iron wheels have been entirely excluded from 
the passage cars on the row. The axles haveall been 
procured from Boonston, the most celebrated works in 
the country, at the exorbitant price of $125 per ton to 
ensure the quality ofthe iron, They are more than 50 
per cent. stronger than those used for the passage cars 
ef the Liverpool and Manchester road, and for still 
Genter es secur ity the ends were all w heen led down before 

autions it ap- 
pears ete an examination of the aia ken axie, that a la- 
tent defect existed in it which caused the 
There was a flaw in it leaving not more than three- 
eighths of the strength of the iron to_sustain the whole 
weight, but as the date ct was in the journal, it was ef- 
fectually concealed. This was the primary cause of 
the calamity. But the brevking of the ax!e would have 
been harmless as none of the passengers in the car re- 
ceived the slightest injury. It remains only to account 
for the injury to the other car. 

it has been supposed that the car was thrown from 
the track and upset by running over the wheel of the 
broken car. ‘This is entirely anerror. The axle broke 
in the journal, outside the wheel, so that both wheels 
remained attached to the axle, which at one end main- 
tained its proper position, but at the other, having no- 


thing to sustain it, dropped into the receiver,so that the | 


spokes ani the hub, which are of wood, were brought 
into collision with the iron on the frame, and nearly 


half of them splintered to pieces by the revolutions of | 
the wheel. It has been this which was mistaken by the | 


passengers for the smoke of the azle. 

An agent is always stationed at the brake of the bag- 
gage car to keep a constant watch upon all the other 
cars, and to apply the brake, and instantly apprise the 
engineer if any accident occurs, For the first time since 
the line has been in operation, a spark had alighted on 
the baggage car, and ignited a bundle of cotton. The 
agent discovered this, and was in the act of extinguish- 
ing it, when he discovered the breaking of the axle. 
Before he could recover his station and apply the brake, 


_to be beyond recovery. 


, this car. 


accident. | 


‘ment of his objects. 


There is no doubt but that the 
impetus from the after cars caused the overthrow of 
It is evident that it must have been projected 
forward by them, and thrown on the front end, from 
the fact that of the tw enty-four passengers in at the time, 
those in the back apartment were uninjured. 

This would have been effectually prevented by the 
application of the brake, but for the unfortunate mis- 
chance which drew the agent from his post at that crit- 
ical juncture. No blame appears reasonably to be 


}attached to the agent, as the train was then running 


ona portion of the le where there is a double track, 
and perfectly straight for nearly six miles, without even 
a turn out to guard against. 

‘these are facts and conclusions arrived at after the 


| most careful examination of this painful subject. Whilst 


the committee deeply deplore the event, and sympa- 
thise with the unfortunate sufferers and their friends, 
they have to console themselves with the conviction, 


| that the company cannot justly, be chargeable with the 
censure of the public, It is believed that in no similar en- 
| terprise, 


greater care has been taken to protect the 


passengers from injury, and that their intentions have 


been frustrated by an extraordinary combination of cir- 


cumstances, not to have been forsaken or prevented by 
human foresight. 
J. H. SLOAN, Sec’y. 


Macca Cuunk, November 9, 1835, 

109 Ton Boat.—In walking along the wharf the 
other day, we were much pleased with the noble ap- 
pearance of a large new Canal Boat, bearing the name 
of Jostan Wuite, of Easton, built and owned by Peter 
S. Michler, of that place. ‘The boat, we understand, 
is intended exclusively for the Lehigh Canal, to ply be- 
tween Mauch Chunk and Easton, being about 164 feet 
wide and capable of carrying 100tons. She left this 


| place with her first load in fine style, two days ago.— 


Mauch Chunk Courier. 


Exrepitiovs Worx.—In order to convey a just idea 
abroad, of the capacity of the Cast lron Foundry at this 
place, and of the despatch with which the enterprising 
proprictor ofthe establishment, Mr. John Fatzinger, is 
enabled to make to order, castings of almost any dimen- 
sions which may be wanted, we notice with pleasure 
the following instance of the facility of its operations, 
which occurred a few days since: 

We understand that in consequence of the breaking 
of a shaft of one of the Stationary Engines on the Car- 
bondale Rail Koad, which caused a material interrup- 
tion to the coal operations at that place, the machinest, 
Mr. McAlpin, after an unsuccessful trial to cast a new 
one there, the Cupola of their Foundry being too small 
for so heavy a casting, came to Wilkesb.rre, where he 
found the same difficulty to prevent the accomplish- 
He then proceeded to this place 
where he arrived in the afternoon. A pattern was com- 
menced about three o'clock, and the shaft, weighing 


| upwards of half a ton, was cast by Mr. Fatzinger, and 


all finished early on the following day. It was then 
despatched for Carbondale by a team sent for that pur- 
pose by the Superintendent of the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Company.— Mauch Chunk Courier. 


Propvcts or THE Srason.—Mr. Joseph Mifflin left at 


our office a few days since, a Beet which weighed 7 lbs. 
3 qrs. and measured 20 inches in length, and the same 
| in circumference. 


A Beet was shown us on Thursday, by Mr. Philip 
Gossler, which weighed 124 lbs. and measured 32 in- 
ches and a half in circumference. 

A Radish was sent tous last week by Mr. ‘Jereminh 
Brown, which was two feet four inches in length.—Co, 
lumbian Spy. 





